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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, cr sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himseif responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
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RAIN AND COMMERCE. 








N another column will be found a brief summary of a few of 
the facts connected with the recent heavy rain-storms. 
They indicate, but are by no means sufficient to enable us 
to estimate, the extent of the damage. The calculation of 
the loss sustained by Great Britain would be a task 

to baffle the acutest member of the Statistical Society. 
Some of the direct effects of the rain are only too obvious. 
English fruit, for instance, was irretrievably spoiled. It is 
only a very exceptional gardener here and there who has 
been able to show any produce on his trees. The great 
bulk of them have had nothing to send to market, and even 
the fortunate few who escaped the worst effects of the rain 
obtained no price consonant with the scarcity of the goods 
they had to sell, because, so perfect is our communication 
with foreign countries, it was no sooner known that 
there was going to be a shortage in the English market, 
than foreign fruit began to flow into England in a continuous 
stream. No one could tell from the aspect of our great markets 
that this had been a ruinous year for british horticulture. All 
the same, it has reduced many of the smali farmers in Kent to 
the verge of bankruptcy, and given a severe check even to 
those who have capital behind them. Kent in this respect 
has suffered most, because not only was her staple crop of 
fruit ruined, but the same cause that spoilt the orchards and 
gardens also played havoc with the hops. 

On agriculture, too, the ill effects are direct and visible. 
The harvest lias been an uncommonly bad one, and there are 
wide districts where it has never been gathered at all. The 
quality of that which was safely carried in before the later rains 
began is distinctly inferior, and, worst of all from the farmer’s 
point of view, the price has been going steadily down, so that 
there is nothing, to alleviate the force of the calamity. And those 
who have been travelling through the country recently come 
home with piteous tales of what they have seen. There is a 
small sea flowing over the potato Fenland where workers 
should now have been busy getting in the crop. There are 
districts where the whole of the autumnal vegetables have been 
submerged, and from dozens of different rivers we hear the same 
accounts of floods pouring down in torrents, of banks overflowing, 
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and fields overspread with water. All the operations which 
now should be undertaken to prepare for next year’s crops 
have been brought to a standstill. Meteorologists tell us that 
as we write the rainfall is within half an inch of beating every 
other previous record, and as we still have a great part of 
October, and all November, and all December’ to come, it is 
inevitable that 1903 will henceforth be described as_ the 
rainiest year known to history. To farmers it has spelt 
ruin, but it has also directly and indirectly injured the 
ordinary trade of the country. From the small market towns 
we hear painful accounts of the difficulties experienced by various 
kinds of shopkeepers. There was, first of all, tne fact that, 
summer being practically absent, there was not the usual sale 
of light clothing for the hot months. Probably no one remembers 
a year in which pretty dresses were so little worn. Whoever has 
been tempted to don them on one day has been sent back to 
winter garments by the tempests of the next. Now this works 
out very badly for the draper, the dressmaker, and the milliner, 
who look forward to a business that is more or less seasonal in 
its character. Again, agricultural people of all sorts—the land- 
lords, because they anticipate a difficulty in obtaining the rents, 
the farmers, because they see no likelihood of profits coming in, 
and the labourers, because they have been so much out of work— 
have all been prevented from spending the usual amount of money. 
Then it may be true that the big towns are not affected—and the 
seventeen millions increase in our exports during the first eight 
months seems to point to this—but this does not make any 
‘ifference to the unfortunate shopkeeper in a country town. 
There has also beena considerable loss through the stoppage 
"water transit. Rivers usually navigable have not been so in 
terrific floods. At Newcastle, for instance, everything seems 
1ave been brought to a standstill by the inability of 
vessels to get in. At Leeds very much the same result was 
produced by the flooding of two rivers. Of course these 
latter disasters are more or less temporary in their nature, 
just as is the flooding of the Northumbrian coal - mines, 
but the other to which we have alluded is, we are afraid, 
likely to have long-standing effects. The blow to agri- 
culture is a very severe one, and comes at a most unfor- 
tunate moment. After more than twenty years of depression, 
constituting the longest period of bad times ever experienced 
in the history of English agriculture, there had been during the 
last year or two a decided recovery. Land was no longer going 
a-begging at the price of an old song, as was the case a decade 
ago. Rents were looking up, and farmers felt comparatively 
confident. The prices of miny commodities still continued low, 
but then, in other respects, the farmer was accommodating him- 
self to the necessities of the times. He had come to see that 
grain-growing was no longer a profitable vocation, and he 
had taken to selling milk, to rearing pedigree stock, and to give his 
energy to other branches in which profits still were forthcoming ; 
but in our climate, and with our varied kinds of livestock, 
whatever prices are, the growth of cereals never could be 
completely dispensed with. It must always form an important, 
if to some extent a subsidiary, department of the fariuer’s 
business, and profits have been cut so small by the force of 
competition that the agricultural interest was ina very bad case 
for withstanding the shock of so great a calamity. Farmers 
are worse off than in 1879, since in that dire year they had the 
savings of a long period of prosperity to fall back upon, but 
the bad weather of 1903 found them with their resources 
attenuated by the loss and wastage of a quarter of a century’s 
low prices. Very few of them are in any condition to stand the 
misfortunes inseparable from such a year as we are passing 
through, and it will be astonishing indeed if the records 
of our courts of law do not show evidence of the reality of 
the sufferings entailed. And the worst of it is that in this 
industry little can be done in the way of fighting against weather. 
A man in any ordinary business, when things go against him, can 
make a rally, and by bringing additional enterprise and energy 
and capacity to bear, rise above the difficulties of the moment. In 
fact, it often happens that a bad time is the best stimulant that 
can be applied to a business man’s brain, but it is otherwise with 
a farmer whose produce so completely depends upon the amount 
of sunshine. In days and weeks such as we have had the active 
man and the sluggish are equally reduced to a state of passive- 
ness. The farmer has to look at the result of his year’s toil 
being gradually destroyed before his eyes and yet feel that he is 
powerless to do anything. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


A PICTURE of Lady Kathleen Pilkington, daughter of the 





fourth Earl of Desart. In 1895 she married Lieutenant- 

Colonel Sir Thomas Edward Milborne-Swinnerton- 
Pilkington, twelfth baronet. Their country residences are 
Chevet Park, Wakefield; Butterton Hall, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme; and Wonastow Court, Monmouth. 
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WO items of information in the newspapers for October 
13th seem to be ominous of what is likely to occur 


in the Far East. One is that in Japan Baron 

Kodama has been appointed successor to the late 

General Tamura as Vice-Chief of the Headquarters 
Staff. Baron Kodama’s reputation is a military one, and this 
news, which has been received with general satisfaction in 
Japan, points to a serious intention on the part of that country 
to have it out with Russia. In fact, Japan would appear now to 
have come to that crisis in her history when she must either 
fight or cease to entertain hopes of further expansion. From 
Russia, on the other hand, comes the intelligence that the 
Czar, for reasons over which he has no control, has been oblig 
to give up his promised visit to Italy, and this is interpre 
as meaning that the situation is considered in Moscow to be 
exceedingly grave. “Protiably before another issue of this journal 
is out the surmise will have given place to a definite knowledge 
of what these two great countries are going to do. 

One result of the publication of Mr. Morley’s “Life of 
Gladstone”’ is to make people feel the want of at least two other 
biographies. One is that of the late Earl of Beaconsfield. A 
great many sketches and so-called biographies of him have been 
given to the world, but none of them is official, and what this 
means may be realised by those who have perused Mr. Morley’s 
book, where so much use is made of private papers and State 
documents that hitherto had not been put before the public. 
Another biography that will be awaited with the keenest interest 
is that of the late Lord Salisbury. . When written, it will 
probably be found to contain such a history as is to be found 
nowhere else of the foreign affairs of this country. Lord Salisbury 
understood foreign policy better than any of his caneeenpneatien 
did. He was in close touch with the greatest continenta! 
statesmen and sovereigns, and if his life were frankly written, it 
would tell us more than any other work about the real relation- 
ship that has existed between the various Powers during the last 
thirty or forty years. We earnestly hope that there will be no 
such delay in its publication as there has been in the official 
biography of Lord Beaconsfield. 


The appointment in Mr. Balfour’s new Cabinet that perhaps 
has given greatest surprise is also that which perhaps will give 
greatest general satisfaction. Itis that of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton to 
the post of Colonial Secretary. Mr. Lyttelton is a man of many 
sides. He was one of the finest all-round athletes of his day at 
Cambridge, and for some years was the best amateur tennis 
player we had. He was before the public, first as a great 
cricketer, then as a successful lawyer, as M.P. for Warwick, 
and in all these successes his personal and social charm made 
itself very much felt and appreciated. In various ways he is a 
man known to the Colonies—to Australia, as a cricketer who has 
successfully represented England both at home and in the 
Antipodes ; to Canada, as a member of the Reid Newfoundland 
arbitration; to South Africa, as chairman of the Commission on 
the compensations, and also as chairman of the Imperial South 
African Defence Association. To the Colonies, therefore, in 
general, he may appeal as persona grata; for in each and all these 
various capacities he has acquitted himself conspicuously well. 
To the general public at home it may come a little as a surprise 
to find that he has done so much already to give confidence of 
his ability to cope with the work of the new and larger office to 
which the Premier has called him. Many may find that he has 
a further claim on their sympathies from the fact that he is 
Mr. Gladstone’s nephew. He is a brother of General Sir Neville 
Lyttelton, now commanding in South Africa. 

A curious result of the present political crisis is the modifi- 
cation of the old traditional attitude of statesmen to Cabinet and 
State secrets. It has long been a point of honour with Ministers 
to regard their deliberations in council as absolutely private 
and confidential, but of recent years there has been a disposition 
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to set these prejudices, as some of them call them, aside. 
Even before this crisis occurred it had become plain that 
Ministers were in the habit of communicating proceedings in 
Cabinet Council to members of the Press, and now there is 
scarcely any pretence made of keeping up any mystery about 
the matter. Mr. Ritchie, at Croydon, gave a detailed version 
of what had passed, yet that was only what had been done 
before in less explicit terms by Mr. Balfour, and it is noteworthy 
that the story of the Duke of Devonshire’s resignation appeared 
in a provincial contemporary several days before it was formally 
announced. This new method of conducting the affairs of the 
country has many obvious disadvantages, and if the secrecy of 
the Cabinet is not to be absolutely maintained, we suggest that 
it would be well in future to have two or three first-class short- 
hand writers there to give an authentic account of what takes 
place. 

Sir Norman Lockyer is a kind of Job’s comforter as far as 
the weather is concerned. He says that the moisture of the 
present year is simply a case of the world making up its natural 
rainfall. We have been below the average for some years past, 
and he considers that we are now entering upon a series of years 
during which an increased supply of rain may be expected. He 
ascribes this in part to, or at least finds a connection between, 
sun-spots and the weather. A sun-spot he describes as the 
descent of cooling matter towards the sun’s surface. These, he 
says, come and go in cycles of about eleven years, and we are 
now coming upon a time when they will be most numerous. 
Along with this he cites the fact that there are waves in rainfall, 
if the world’s weather be taken over a long period. The result of 
these cogitations might be summed up in Hamlet’s remark, 

much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia.’’ It is bad 

o know that we are in the midst of a year that has 

certain chance of breaking all previous records, but to 

think that the year after that and the succeeding years for at least 

a decade are likely to come into the running, does not at all 

comfort those who share a celebrated character's dislike of this 
‘*demnition moisture.” 


THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 


Here summer sleeps, how soft her sleep, 
With roses, roses, cradled deep, 
And over her dream-clouded eyes 
The crimson curtain of the skies. 
The day hath caught a golden grace 
From the still beauty of her face, 
And, for a moment’s space, she seems 
To smile through all her happy dreams, 
As though some voice she loved to hear 
Had breathed its music in her ear. 
Around her weep the homeless hours, 
And the pure souls of perished flowers 
Rise on the air, and bathe her feet 
With mystic odours faint and sweet. 
But she is with undying things, 
And in her breathless bosom springs 
The tender pulse of Junes to be 
Still in their dreaming infancy, 
As in ny soiled and sinful dust’ 
There springs a purer life, I trust. 

R. G. T. COVENTRY. 





No one who knows the subject will deem the warning issued 
by the Finance Committee of the London County C ouncil a vain 
one. Its recommendation is that the borrowings of local 
authorities should be restricted as far as possible to sc shemes of an 
urgent character. One reason is that, in the language of the report, 
such stock has been placed on the market in larger quantities than 
the investing public will absorb. In other words, borrowing has 
gone on to a reckless extent. Another is that the multiplication 
of gilt-edged securities, during the past few years, has materially 
affected the market for municipal stocks. Anything which tends 
to check the extravagant borrowing of local authorities is whole- 
some at the present time, and the Finance Committee is to be 
congratuiated on the common-sense of its recommendations. 
They might well be taken to heart, not only by those to whom 
they are in the first instance addressed, but by all the local 
bodies throughout Great Britain, whose loans ‘must for vears 
press heavily on the taxpayer. 

In the various accounts that come from the provinces it is 
at once interesting and distressing to trace the manner in which 
business has been affected by the recent rain. Naturally the 
towns that have suffered most are those which are chiefly 
agricultural in character and depend for business on the farm- 
folk in their neighbourhood. From Maidstone we hear that the 
small tradesmen, whose business had already been injured by the 
failure of the fruit and hop crops, are now in a very serious 
position. There has been neither spring nor summer to stimulate 
the sale of their goods, and even wholesale houses are said to 
have grave losses to face. From Bristol we hear that drapers 
and those of kindred trades have suffered much from the effect 
of the rains in Gloucestershire. 
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In Lincolnshire, potato-gathering and other market-gardening 
operations are being brought to a standstill, and some of the 
low-lying farms have been altogether submerged, so that in the 
dead of night the stock had to be removed to places of safety. 
Manchester has suffered from the ruin of the potato crop in 
Cheshire, where disease is rife. Leeds bas been put to the 
greatest inconvenience by the transit of goods having been 
stopped through the flooding of the Aire and the Calder. Many 
hundred acres of land near Leeds are lying under water, and the 
prices of market-garden produce have gone up greatly. Near 
Newcastle the inrush of water has laid some of the collieries idle, 
and the effect of the floods has been to retard the arrival of 
vessels, and so throw traffic completely out of gear. In the 
North of Scotland the crops had barely ripened when the rain 
began, and the harvest has been utterly ruined; on the Borders 
large quantities of grain are still rotting in the fields. We might 
multiply these instances, but we have cited enough to make our 
readers realise the frightful loss and inconvenience that has been 
caused by this year of rain. 


The idea of tobacco culture in Ireland still lingers in the 
minds of some people, though recent experiments show that, 
handicapped as the crop would be with vexatious custom 
duties, there would be little save trouble to be got out of 
it. So long ago as January, 1631, a proclamation was issued in 
Ireland to the effect that the growth of ‘*that noisome weed, 
tobacco,” was strictly forbidden, and the plant was ordered “ to 
be destroyed wherever it is found.” The duty on imported 
tobacco varied from gd. for Virginia to 12s. for ‘“* what comes 
from St. Christopher, or the islands in those parts.” In 1634 
the Irish House of Commons decided that sundry grants should 
be given for the growth of tobacco, and turned to the benefit of 
the Crown, with the result that in 1641 the customs from tobacco 
were doubled, together with a Crown rent of £5,000 a year. The 
price of tobacco in 1640 was 2s. a pound, and in 1641 the King, 
we are told, got gd. per pound on tobacco—“ a profit well gained 
upon so paltry and needless a thing.” 





The homely potato would not at first sight appear to be a 
promising subject of romance, but the history of the Northern 
Star variety is almost as thrilling as a novel. We hada note 
when it occurred of the fact that the extraordinary price of 
£2,240 a ton had been paid for this potato. That was two years 
ago. arly in the present year Northern Stars were selling at 
£500 a ton, and a Lincolnshire firm, Messrs. Varlow and 
Blanchard of Bardney, bought 5cwt. for £125. Each “ eye” of 
these precious tubers was separately planted on a space of 
2 acres 3 roods. Each potato, according to a report now 
received, has produced about 144 times its own weight, and as 
Northern Stars are still selling for £150 a ton, it follows that 
from the £125 invested the lucky growers will realise £5,400. 
This is the most remarkable of the histories connected with 
Northern Stars, but there are many others that remind us more 
of the incidents of gold-mining than of the usual prosaic facts of 
agriculture. 


One of the curious eddies of contemporary history lies in the 
manner in which an animal, sometimes a dog and sometimes a 
horse, seizes the public imagination and stands before al} others 
as the popular favourite. Twenty or thirty years ago it, as often 
as not, was a greyhound that held this proud position, but now 
that coursing is not so fashionable as it was then, the honour 
usually falls to the luck of a thorough-bred. Of all the 
animals that the public have made favourites, we do not think 
there has been one more thoroughly popular than the mare which 
won so gallant a race on Saturday last. Sceptre is not only a 
great racer, but she has a curious individuality of her own, and 
her history also has had that arresting quality which tends to 
imprint the possessor of it on the mind of the great public. She 
is one of those animals whose name is familiar to every class in 
the kingdom. His Majesty King Edward VII. was one of the 
most gratified spectators of her triumph on Saturday, and it was 
a pleasure to find him in the enjoyment of such excellent health 
and spirits. His pleasure was one that was obviously shared by 
the humblest of his subjects. 


Last week, after a number of poachers had been convicted 
for taking salmon in the salt waters at the mouth of the Tweed, 
the magistrates made a very sensible suggestion. While rightly 
punishing the men for breaking the law, they acknowledged that 
they had a grievance, and recommended that the mouth of the 
Tweed should be dealt with on the same principle as the mouths 
of the Wear and Tyne, that is to say, that the deep-sea fishermen 
should be permitted to obtain a licence to kill salmon in the sea 
during the open season. Probably the granting of this boon 
would do away with some of the disaffection which appears to 
be shared by all sorts and conditions of men, since even those 
who do not poach themselves applauded the offenders. 
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We are all glad to hear of the return in restored health of 
that enthusiastic sportsman, Sir Thomas Lipton, and hope he 
will be spared to challenge for the Cup till he gets it. The 
latest idea of his versatile mind is to begin an annual ocean race, 
which he believes to be the supreme test of yachting. He would 
have the course from Sandy Hook to the Needles, and suggests 
that the race should take place in May, in order to admit of the 
competing vessels getting home in time to compete for the 
German Emperor’s prize for a race between Dover and Heligo- 
land. He has offered 2,500dol. to provide a_ perpetual 
challenge cup, and thinks the yacht club accepting the trophy 
should give another 1,o00dol. to provide a second prize. It 
is an idea that, if carried out, should lead to an interesting race. 
Several previous attempts have been made to encourage ocean 
yacht-racing, and the name of Mr. Gordon Bennett has been 
associated with most of them. 


A very curious fact is revealed by the latest-collected 
statistics about the fishing on Loch Leven. During the last five 
years or so there has been a steady decline in the total weight 
and number of the fish taken, but while the total weights have 
thus shown a steady decrease, the weights of the individual fish 
show as steady an increase, until now, of a total of between 
2,000lb. and 3,ooolb. weight of fish taken out of the loch in the 
year, the average weight of each fish is over 1lb. 50z. One may 
hazard various conjectures by way of accounting for this, but 
none of them makes the facts less noteworthy. If one knew 
nothing about the manner in which the interests of anglers are 
catered for on Loch Leven, one would be tempted to the 
conclusion that this greater size but smaller number meant that 
the stock was not being adequately replenished to compensate tor 
the fish taken out; but this we know is not the case. 


AUTUMN. 

The wind-swept sky is very clear and still; 
There is a gleam scarce earthly in the blue 
That melts in delicate sunlight out of view 

Where, fold on fold, hill rises over hill. 


Autumn has touched the summer with her chill, 
Ethereal hand, and shivered through and through 
The dull green woodlands, till in every hue, 

From gold to red, they answer to the thrill. 

Even so the autumn closes in my life 
Towards its wintry end, and I teel Death— 

Dear and familiar Angel —lay his hand 

Gently on mine, and draw me from the strife 

Into a haven where, with quiet breath 
And a great hope, I wait nis last command. 
DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


While, during the long vacation, the drainage was being 
partly overhauled and the electric light installed at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, some interesting remains were discovered. 
In a crypt below the apse of the chapel erected in 1714 was 
found a leaden coffin containing the remains of Robert Eglesfield, 
the founder of the college. He was chaplain and contessor to 
Philippa, Queen of Edward III., from whom Queen’s derives its 
name. He died in 1349. On the lead on the top of the casket 
are the words “ Reliquiz funditoris.” Many other objects of 
antiquarian interest were found, including a broken stone with 
a small brass representing a tun or barrel, which is connected 
with Robert Langton, who built the large ante-chapel to the old 
chapel in 1518. These are but samples of the many interesting 
discoveries that have been made, and will henceforth enlarge the 
history and enhance the interest attaching to the college. 


There has lately died, at his home near Cirencester, one who 
has contributed several very delightful books to the extensive 
literature of country life—Mr. H. C. Barkley, author, amongst 
other volumes, of one entitled ‘ Rat-catching,” which raises that 
pursuit to one of the fine arts of venery. Another of his books 
is “‘My Boyhood,” instinct with the love of all that makes 
country life so attractive and engrossing toa boy. To the day of 
his death the writer remained a boy at heart, sharing in all boys’ 
delights and beloved by them universally. Mr. Barkley had 
done a good deal of foreign travel in years when everybody was 
not a traveller, and his book, ‘* From the Danube to the Black 
Sea,” remains an interesting account of a wild and beautiful 
region, touched with some of the glamour for Western eyes that 
belongs to all that is on the threshold of the East, which is still 
but little known. 


It ischarming in the Southern Counties, and in a measure 
throughout England, to see the increase of the most beautiful of 
all our small birds, the goldfinches. Only a few years ago it 
seemed as if they were likely to become extinct in consequence 
of the perpetual persecution of bird-catchers and schoolboys. 
But now, by the combined operations of the Wild Birds Protection 
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Act and compulsory education, they are so greatly increased 
that we see many small families of the goldfinches moving from 
place to place in search of the thistle-down. 


In many parts of England it is the custom to hold a special 
thanksgiving for the harvest on a Sunday about thisdate. Offer- 
ings are brought to the churches of the truits of the gardens, both 
of the rich and poor, in the neighbourhood, to be given, after exhi- 
bition at the churches, to some charitable institution. This year, 
while the offerings of the rich, such as the grapes, peaches, and 
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other products of the hot-house, have been as numerous as 
usual, there has been a very noticeable falling off in the contri- 
butions of the poor. The cottage gardens have, indeed, given 
but a poor harvest this season by reason of the absolute failure 
of pears, apples, and, in most districts, of potatoes. The 
harvests of the fields, both hay and corn, have been good enough 
to inspire a spirit of thanksgiving over most of the land; but 
the hospitals and other charities that are accustomed to benefit 
by the offerings brought to the churches on the Sunday of the 
giving of thanks will come rather poorly off. 


THE HERRING-FISHERS at YVARAIOUT A. 


T Yarmouth 
just now 
the smell 

of herring pervades 
the very atmo- 
sphere, and min- 
gles with the 
peaty smell of the 
smoke from scores 
of curing-houses. 
He is paramount 
in the fishmongers’ 
shops, where he 
lies in slippery 
shining heaps, 
fresh, and inno- 
cent of fish-house 
influences; or in 
shallow brown 
dishes, pickling in 
spice and vinegar 
and peppercorns ; 
or kippered, in 
golden - brown 
pairs clapped face 
to face; or, best 
of all, in his most 
tempting guise of 
bloater, stuck 
through the gills = /I/. 7homes. 
ou long wooden 

spits with a silvery row of his fellows, and fresh from the 
“loves”? of the fish-house. The streets, too, are full of 
him. He lies mangled in the gutters; he dangles in bunches 
from the hands of jovial jumper-clad smacksmen, ambling 
along with true nautical roll; he is rattled along the 
quay in heavily-laden carts, on their way from _ fish- 
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wharf to cur- 
ing-house; coster- 
mongers sell him 
from high - piled 
barrows, at prices 
fabulously low ; 
and forthwith he 
makes his presence 
felt once more in 
tempting odours of 
grilling and frying, 
which issue plea- 
santly from open 
cottage doors. 

So wherever 
one goes in Yar- 
mouth during the 
autumn months 
the herring-fishing 
is a haunting fact. 
More especially is 
this the case as 
you journey south 
along quay and 
riverside, for 
there every vessel 
moored to the 
quay - head is a 
fishing-boat, every 


LANDING FISH FROM THE SMACK. Copyright person you meet is 


connected with the 
fishing, every building lining the pavement is a cookshop, a 
seaman’s outfitter’s, or a marine-store dealer’s. 

You continue your southward way, and presently the shops 
cease, the quay widens, and in the road there is a long string of 
railway-trucks waiting to empty their freights of salt, fish- 
boxes, and other fishing necessaries. Then comes a road 
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churned up into a quagmire of briny mud, and then the Ultima 
Thule of your researches, the fish-wharf itself. And now you are 
at the very heart of things. Here all is bustle and life and 
movement, and an inconceivable, unbelievable plethora of 
herrings. ‘Chere are millions upon millions of them. They lie 
on the slippery wharf pavement in great salt-sprinkled heaps, 
into which they have been unceremoniously shovelled by brown- 
faced smacksmen armed with wooden spades. They overflow 
from the queer figure-of-eight-shaped baskets, known locally as 
swills, which stretch in double rows from the inmost recesses 
of the wharf to the very verge of the quay itself. They fill the 
holds of the fishing-smacks packed side by side at the quay-head 
close as the proverbial sardines, and even when these are 
emptied there seems no prospect of exhausting the huge supply, 
for every one of those boats, stretching in a long line southward 
beyond the bend of the river and northwards to the Haven 
Bridge, is full of herrings too. 

At first the busy scene seems nothing but a confused medley 
of sound and life and colour, but presently certain details detach 
themselves, and one becomes aware that the smacks moored to 
the quay-head are a sombre harmony in dusky blues and browns 
and greys, broken here and there by the gaudy funnels of steam 
drifters, or the orange-tawny of spread sails. Then, from the 
tangle of cordage and rigging, of tarry barrels and ropes and 
spars, emerge the bronzed faces and stained clothes of the 
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smacksmen, their muscular bare arms tattooed with endless quecr 
devices. Now it becomes clear that the mysterious silvery tinsel 
powdering everything is the shimmer of millions of scattered 
fish-scales, and that the faint blue mist rising among the rigging 
ig the smoke from cabin chimneys. 

Soon the chaos of the wharf resolves itself into a systematic 
counting, measuring, shovelling, sorting, buying, and selling of 
fish, and ere long the fact becomes unmistakably evident that, if 
you are concerned with none of these things, you had better 
begone at once, for there is no room for loiterers here. So you 
take the broad hints offered you and withdraw, somewhat dazed 
and bewildered, to the denes behind the wharf where the fishing 
and the things thereof are, if possible, more in evidence than 
ever. Here are stacks of barrels, piled house-high, for the 
packing of herrings; here, too, are vast storehouses of salt for 
pickling and coopers’ yards, and boxmakers, where are piles of 
light wooden boxes, soon to be filled with kippers and bloaters. 
Here, in this rough, temporary shed, are the basket-makers, 
twisting and bending lissom osiers into shape. The shed is long 
and low, and dimly lighted, and the floor is strewn with withes 
and osiers, and finished maunds and swills. Time was, the 
basket-makers tell you, when hundreds of their craft made a 
living out of the Yarmouth fishing ; but the old order changeth, 
and now the demand is all for wooden peds for packing, and 
baskets are going to the wall. 

Here, on the short turf of the denes, are 
miles upon miles of tawny fish-nets, spread to 
dry and sweeten in the autumn atmosphere, 
and here is being carried on one of the chief 
industries connected with the fishing—the 
cleaning and pickling of herrings for exporta- 
tion all over the world, This picturesque work 
is done at low, oblong farlans, or troughs, 
which are filled with silvery, salt-sprinkled 
herrings brought straight from the wharf. 
Round the troughs stand bare-armed, bare- 
headed fish-girls, cleaning herrings at lightning 
speed, and packing them in big barrels of brine. 
The girls work usually in threes—one to gut 
and two to pack. There are hundreds upon 
hundreds of them, Scotch lassies who have 
followed the fish and the hundreds of Scotch 
boats—which are at present fishing out of 
Yarmouth Harbour— from North to South, and 
Yarmouth girls who awaited at home the 
arrival of the silvery shoal. 

It would be difficult to do justice to the 
unique picturesqueness of the scene; to the 
bonny looks of the fish-girls, with their glossy 
hair brightened by sun and wind, and their 
swift, deft movements. They work in business- 
like costume of short blue dress covered by big 
oilskin apron, and add a coquettish touch of 
brightness by wrapping gaudy woollen cross- 
overs, or bright plaid shawls, round their 
shoulders. The work of fish-cleaning is hard 
and rough, but the girls take it lightly, and 
talk and sing in the pretty soft Gaelic, whether 
the sun shines on them or the chill nor’-wester 
blows stinging sleet-showers in their faces; 
whether they are summoned to work in the 
freshness and vigour of the morning hours, or 
at night when the lurid gleam of the flares casts 
broad lights and shadows over the silent 
denes. 

And now to leave the fascination of the 
denes and the Scotch girls and to penetrate 
into the very sanctum sanctorum of the herring- 
fishing—a curing-house, that is, for bloaters 
and kippers. Cross this muddy, slimy road, 
then, and enter that cobble-paved yard where 
a fish-laden cart is just being unpacked by a 
dozen swift hands. About the yard stand big 
black tubs for washing herring, and up one 
corner women are busy spitting the fish ready 
for the smoke-house. Peep into that dimly- 
lighted shed on the other side of the yard 
and see the kipper-girls at work. They stand 
at long herring-heaped counters fixed to 
the walls of the shed, and are occupied 
in rapidly removing the roes of the kipper- 
destined fish by a single tweak of a short 
sharp knife. There is strenuous silence in 
the kipper-girls’ shed; they are doing piece- 
work, and doing it against time; their whole 
soul is concentrated thereon, and one leaves 
them with a firm conviction that there is 
but one thing on earth that really matters, 
and that is—kippers. And now to the 
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veritable black hole, as you peer 
through the open doorway into its 
gloomy depths, and are met by a 
stifling atmosphere of pungent smoke. 
You venture in, however, and when 
your eyes grow accustomed to the 
gloom you vote it the queerest of 
queer houses. On its floor are 
smouldering piles of oak shavings and 
sawdust, and the house itself is divided 
into so-called rooms, the walls of 
which are formed of stout open rails 
reaching one above the other almost 
from floor toceiling. These rails are the 
far-famed “loves” of the fish-house 
(Danish ‘luften,” to air), and upon 
them, from side to side of the room, are 
hung spit above spit of herrings, so 
accurately placed one above the other 
that, as you look up between the rows, 
you see the roof some 2oft. overhead. 
On this accurate hanging of the spits, 
by the way, much depends, for by this 
means alone can a free current of air 
play on the herrings from the sliding 
ventilators in the smoke-house walls, 
and a good curing be ensured. 

And there we leave the serried 
rows of spitted herrings, to become in 
due time (by nice regulating of currents 
of air, and by smoke from the smoulder- 
ing oak-billet on the fish-house floor) 
that succulent morse]—the Yarmouth 
bloater. 

Exactly how this is brought 
about is a fish-house secret, known 
only to your true Yarmouthian, who 
also, when the bloater is a fait accompli, 
claims sole knowledge of how to cook 
him in the proper fashion—a fashion dictated, says an old 
thyme, by King Herring himself: 


W. Thomas. 


‘* There never was a herring spake, but one, 
And he said ‘ Cook my back, but not my bone.’ ” 


K. M. GuTurie. 


ON THE GREEN. 


OW that Harry Vardon is under a slight temporary eclipse (we may 
at least trust that this is not taking too hopeful a view of his 
lung trouble, in the light of recent assurances) there seems to be 
no holding Taylor again. Braid has not quite been able to hold 
him, according to the latest reports at the time of writing, 
«although it is by a stroke or so only that Taylor gets the better 

of him at Sydenham, Acton, or wherever they meet. A pleasant tale, by the 
by, was relate? to me of Taylor at one of the short holes at Acton—that one 
where the hole is placed on an angular green, the angle away from the tee, 
and the sides of the angle being a railway line on the one side and a field on 
the other. Taylor drove his first tee shot on to the railway line—drop and 
lose distance. Again he drove the ball on to the railway line, an exactly 
similar shot, with again the same penalty. Yet again he drove precisely the 
same kind of shot to precisely the same place with the third ball. At 
length, at the fourth trial, he found the green, and holed out in two more. 
Yet, even so, he was round, I think, in 68, with that six to what ought 
to have been a three hole. But does it not all show the mechanical 
accuracy, even in inaccuracy, so to speak, of his stroke, his power of 
repeating again and again the same thing, and the obedience of his muscles 
to execute what the eye told them they ought to do, rather than what the 
judgment would have told them was the better part of valour? Either it was 
that, or else the determination not to be beaten by the stroke, but finally, after 
no matter how many expensive failures, to place the tee shot near the hole, is 
demonstrated by the incident, and if we accept the latter view, it puts us in 
touch, perhaps, with one of the secrets of Taylor’s success. 

In any case it is very pleasant to hear of a man of Taylor’s accuracy and 
straightness going out of bounds thrice running. The wildest of us cannot 
do any better than this. At the same time, it suggests the consideration that 
these little tricks can be played at much less expense now that the penalty for 
going out of bounds is only distance. In the old days generally (Hoylake had 
an exceptional rule then—the universal one now) the penalty was stroke and 
distance, as for a lost ball, and it was almost prohibitive. It made the fun 
of going out of bounds not worth the candle. Worse than that, it encouraged 
a timid stvle of play, if the hole was near the boundary. From all points of 
view it is +,ell that penalties should be made as light as possible. It is very 
seldom that a bunker exacts as heavy a penalty as a full stroke, and some- 
times it exacts none at all. So if we are to make the artificial penalties—as 
far out of bounds and loss of ball—as like the natural ones as we can, we ought 
to make them certainly no more than a single stroke; but there is no such 
thing as justice in the world. 

Even I did an act of injustice, at which I am grievously shocked, in these 
notes last week. I said that Mr. Blackwell was second to Mr. Maxwell for 
the St. Andrews medal the other day. I can only say that I saw it so stated 
in print, which all properly brought up people have been taught to believe cannot 
lie. Butin Mr. Everard’s account of the meeting, given in Gol/ //lustrated, it is 
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stated, again in print, that Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville was second with 79, Mr. 
Blackwell being 80. And I never yet knew Mr. Everard mistaken about a 
point in golf—except, by the by, about what it was incumbent on the 
second player from the seventeenth tee to do when his opponent had gone 
into the ‘‘station-master’s garden.” But that is another, and a very old, 
story, and was a matter of opinion, after all, rather than of fact, as is this 
one. No doubt Mr. Balfour-Melville was second, and I owe him, and make 
him, full apology. It is a mistake that he will be able to live down, no 
doubt. 

The return to the batwefield is to be noted of a warrior, for a long 
while invalided—Mr. Charles Hutchings, on whom the strain of winning 
the last but one amateur championship told so heavily that since then he 
has not competed in any meeting until last week. Then he was in quite 
his old form, going round Hoylake for the medal in 81 or 82, I am not 
quite sure which. Anyhow, he and Mr. ‘‘ Johnny” Ball and Mr. Hilton 
were all in a heap together behind Mr. Graham, who led them all very 
easily. Mr. Graham did a rattling good 75, and Mr. Ball, I think, was 
second at 80. Atall events, Mr. Graham had a very clear lead of all the rest 
of the field, scattering them even more effectually than Mr. Maxwell scattered 
the Royal and Ancient hosts. HORACE ILULCHINSON, 


RACING NOTES 
a oe ° 
HE racing at Nottingham and Leicester in the early part of last week 
was only remarkable for miseravle weather, heavy going, and the 
success ‘of bad horses. The principal event of the four days, the 
Nottingham Handicap, brought out a respectable field of fourteen, 
and was won by Emily Melton, a jady mare, who habitually 
disappoints expectations, and it was in accordance with her capricious 
character that she should win when she found no place in the betting quota- 
tions. The corresponding race at Leicester went to a still worse animal in 
Fancy Free II., whose previous record was chiefly made up of failures in 
selling plates. But all the elements of interest which were wanting in the 
Midlands were conspicuously present on Friday and Saturday at Kempton 
Park, when the class and numbers of the fields who contested the various races, 
and of the company who witnessed them, left nothing to be desired. The 
meeting went with a snap from the Thames Plate, which opened the 
proceedings, when Lord Ellesmere’s Gower just managed to stall off Lucinda, 
until the curtain fell on the victory of Lapsang in the Stanley Plate on 
Saturday. 

The richest stake on Friday and of the meeting was the Imperial Produce 
Plate of £3,000 for two year olds, and opinions were fairly evenly divided 
between the claims of Lancashire, The Warrior, and Orienta, who held the 
three leading places at the finish, Mr. Keene’s colt, who had occupied the 
second or third place on each of his four previous outings, crediting his 
owner with the first important stake he has won this year. As Orienta can 
be little inferior to Fiancée, the result shows that, with the exception 
of Pretty Polly, who is in a ciass by herself, the colts are superior 
to the fillies of the year. The next race in importance, the Richmond 
Plate, in spite of its having bcen preceded by a similar event at 
Hurst Park on Saturday, and by the Great Eastern Railway Handicap 
at Newmarket earlier in.the same week, appeared to suffer very little by the 
forestalment, as it brought sixteen to the post, and provided plenty ol 








animated speculation. Dumbarton Castle, who won 
the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, was made favourite, 
but he evidently owed that victory to luck in drawing 
the inside berth, as he appeared to be outpaced through- 
out, and Sir Ernest Casscl’s Speculator, who apparently 
improves about 5lb. every time he comes vut, repeated 
his Hurst Park victory, in spite of the 7lb. penalty it 
imposed, [Earlier in the year he had been esteemed a 
lucky winner from His Lordship when in receipt of 8lb., 
an impression which was confirmed when the latter gave 
him 6lb. and beat him comfortably at Liverpool in July. 
On Friday His Lordship, in receipt of 2lb., finished 


third, a neck behind Out o’ Sight, who was a short 
head from the winner. The October Plate brought out 


only three competitors, but their class made amends for 
their limited number. St. Maclou, rated by the handi- 
cappers about 171b. superior to The Solicitor, met the 
latter on equal terms, yet his reputation has suffered so 
much by his failures this year, that they started equal 
favourites. The falsity of the position was amply 
demons'rated by St. Maclou, who led from start to 
finish, and won easily, the three year old Kroonstad, 
in receipt of only 2lb., being in front of The Solicitor. 
Saturday was Sceptre’s day, and, if the chances of 
the other animals in the Duke of York Stakes appeared 
hopeless, her appearance in the race was alone sufficient 
to ensure 2 good attendance. His Majesty the King 
came in a motor to see the big race, and I should say the 
enclosure has never been so full at an October Meeting. 
Although fourteen opponents turned out to do battle with 
the mare, the only danger appeared to be her not getting a 
free run on a course with the turn so near home. She is 
a slow beginner, and the danger looked like turning into 
disaster, as she seemed hopelessly shut in when they 
were a quarter of a mile from home. Madden, her 
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jockey, managed to get through, but Happy Slave 
had such a Jong lead that it was not until the very last 
stride that the favourite got her head in front. The excitement was tremen- 
dous, and ovation after ovation greeted the hoisting of the winning number. 
I1ad she had a clear course she would probably have won easily, but her 
difficulties and the manner in which they were surmounted gave the race an 
interest which could hardly be surpassed, and the relief after the extreme 
tension produced by the final struggie found vent in a burst of cheering and 
wild demonstrations of delight, which once more emphasised the hold the best 
mare of modern times has on the popular affection. The accompaniments to 
the most sensational race of the year were quite up to the occasion, A field 
of fifteen did battle for the Rivermead Handicap, run over five furlongs, in 
which Castlewise, who has run consistently forward the whole year, achieved 
a well-deserved victory from several better favourites after a close contest. It 
was reserved for the Kempton Nursery to provide another record, no fewer 
than twenty-seven going to the post, class being well represented by 
Aspendale, perhaps the best Irish colt of the year, Marsden, the Brocklesby 
winner, and XNeny, who had made a goo] fight with Newsboy at Newmarket. 
Marsden was the only one of the three to figure prominently, as he ran into 
third place behind two recruits from the ranks of selling-platers, the unnamed 
Miss Archer filly, who led throughout, and Dean Swilt. The other three 
events were of minor importance, but produced plenty of speculation, 
and the memory of the best October Meeting ever held at Kempton will 
always be recalled with pleasure by those who had the good fortune to 
attend it. KAPPA, 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


EAN PIGOU is one of the most delightful writers ot 
what holds the same position in prose that society 
verse does in poetry, and his book Odds and 
Ends (Arnold) can scarcely be praised in higher 
terms than by saying that it is a worthy successor 

to ‘*Phases of My Life.” In a preface, which the author 
declares is not a preface, he very modestly enters the plea that a 
second book is hardly ever up to the standard of a first one, but 
in reality there was no need to make such an apology. One is 
very much tempted to quote the whole chapter on boyhood and 
schoolboy life. It simply bubbles over with fun, but we must 
content ourselves with one or two selections, chosen not because 
of their being the best, but on account of their brevity. For 
instance, here is one dealing with our old friend the enfant 
terrible 

‘*A gentleman was unfortunate in the arrangement of his front teeth. 
They looked like a palisading slightly out of the perpendicular, projecting 
} 





from beneath his upper lip. Sitting opposite him at a meal you did your 
‘level best’ to avoid looking at him. Suddenly a voice was heard: 
‘Mamma!’ ‘Yes, beloved one.” ‘Why does Mr. —— eat like a wabbit ?’” 


Here is another delicious girl’s essay on boys: 


‘*Boys are men that have not got as big as their papas, and girls are 


women that will be ladies by-and-by. When God looked at Adam He said to 
Himself: ‘Well, I think I can do better if I try again,’ and he made Eve. 
Boys are a trouble. They wear out everything but soap, If I had my way, 


the world would be girls and the rest dolls. My papa is so nice that I think 
he must have been a little girl when he was a little boy. Man was made, 
and on the seventh day He rested. Woman was then made, and she has 
never rested since.” 
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Here is a curious example of what a boy considers an ideal meal : 

‘© A> schoolboy in Yorkshire, aged eleven, was yesterday ordered to 
receive six strokes of the birch-rod for stealing a collecting-box. He snatched 
the box out of the hand of a seven year old lad, and breaking it open, pro- 


ceeded to dine. The menu was as follows: Four bottles of ‘ pop,’ four ice- 
creams, four pork pies, three sweets, one black pudding, one cake, one cup 
of tea, a penny-worth of tripe, and two oranges. A packet of cigarettes 


followed, and exhausted the contents of the box.” 


Here is another essay from the Dean’s collection of answers 
given by boys at examinations: 

**Describe a hen: ‘ Hens is curious animals; they don’t have no nose, 
nor no teeth, nor ro ears. They swallow their wittles whole, and chew it up 
in their crops inside of ’em. The outside of hens is generally put inter 
pillers and into feather dusters. The inside of a hen’—he must have been 
thinking of his own pockets—‘is sometimes filled with marbles and _ shirt- 
buttons, and sich. A hen is very much smaller than a good many other 
animals, but they'll dig up more tomato-plants than anything that ain’t a hen. 
Hens is very useful to lay eggs for plum-puddings.’ (This must have been 
written at Christmas-tide.) ‘Hens have got wings, and can fly when they 
get frightened. I cut off a hen’s head with a hatchet, and it frightened her 
to death. Hens sometimes make very fine ‘‘ 


Pry 


spring chickens.” ”’ 
The following are two delightful stories of children : 


**A child came home very late from a children’s party. Her mother 
said, ‘I am afraid, dear, you did not say your prayers before you went to 
bed.’ ‘No, mamma, I did not, but I knelt down and said, ‘‘O God, I am 
too tired to say my prayers!” and He said, ‘* Pray dont mention it, Miss 
Jones.’” . . . Mrs. Alfred Inglis had a class of boys in our Sunday- 
school at Halifax, and she had been speaking of the Garden of Eden. Her 
imagination ran riot on its fair scenes and its visions of unsullied beauty. 
‘Now, who can tell me what spoilt Paradise?’ A boy held out his hand. 
‘Yes; what spoilt Paradise?’ ‘Woman,’ replied the boy. ‘Oh! think, my 
boy; what spoilt Paradise?’ Tue to Yorkshire persistence, he replied, ‘I 
says Woman.’ ” 


Here are some answers given at Sunday-school, which the 
Dean declares to be genuine: 


*** What is meant by sowing tares?’ ‘Mother mending my breeches.’ 
‘Why did the eunuch go on his way rejoicing?’ ‘ Please, sir, because Philip 
had done a-teaching of him.’ After an address to children in connection with 
missions to the heathen, this question was put: ‘What is the difference, now 
that you have heard all about missionaries and their good work, between a 
Christian and a cannibal?’ A boy of ten, noted for his good appetite, replied 
promptly: ‘Why, master, one enjoys himself and t’other enjoys other people.’ 
Ata Church school in the North this reply was given to the curate, whose mind 
was much fixed on Lenten services. ‘ Well, boys, can any of you tell me what 
follows Ash Wednesday ?. Think, now, before you answer.’ ‘ Yes, sir, I can.’ 
‘Well, tell me.’ ‘ Malton Steeplechases.’ Curate: ‘ Hush! hush!’ As I ‘ gave 
way ” at that wedding in Kensington parish church on the occasi - of the 
bride’s anxiety about her gloves, so I do not think I could have kept my 
countenance ha | the following answer been given to me: ‘ Now, dear children, 
why did David say that Saul hunted him like a dog ora flea ? Why should he 
say a flea?’ ‘ Please, sir, because Saul could not catch him.’ ” 

Of Sunday-school children the Dean has much to say, but if 
the following is a fair sample of what they write out after 
learning by rote they would be none the worse for a little 
day-schooling : 


‘“*My duty toads God is to bleed in him tofering and to loaf withold 
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your ’art, withold my mind, withold my sold and with my sunth, to worship 
and give thinks, to my old trust in him, to cali upon Him, to onner His old 
name and his world and to save him truly all the days of my life’s end. My 
dooty toals my nabers to love him as thyself and to do all men as I wod 
thou shalt do to me, to love onner and suke my father and mother, to 
onner ani to bey the Queen, and all that are put in forty under her, 
to suilt myself to all my grocues teachers sportial pastures and masters, 
to oughten myself lordly and every to all my betters, to hurt 
nobody by world not deed. To be trew and just in all my deelins, to 
bear no malis nor ated in your ’arts, to keep my hands from peckin’ and steel. 
My tum from evil speak and lawin’ and slanders. Not to covet nor desat 
othermen’s good, but am labour trewly to get my own leaving and do my 
dooty in state if life and to each it his please God to call men. 
promise and vowl three things in my name: 


They did 
First, that I should pronounce 
the Devil and all his walks, pumps and valities and all the sinful lursts of 
the flesh,” etc. 


From the chapters on preaching and preachers we extract 
the following : 

‘*T had been pointing out the openings and opportunities for women in 
church work. I proceeded to say: ‘ Next to opportunity we think of the 
instruments fitted to the opportunity. Naturally our thoughts turn to widows, 
who are ‘‘ widows indeed,” whom God has taken aside from the world by sorrow 
for a life of devotion to His service.’ I was thinking, secondly, of unmarried 
women. Why I did not say ‘unmarried women’ I cannot understand. I did 
not like to use the old-fashioned word ‘spinster,’ so I said: ‘ Next we think 
of those women whose prospects of marriage are slowly fading.’ 
roar of laughter, in which the archbishop joined. I deprecated this ‘ unseemly 
merriment’ on a sacred theme as best I could. I went on to say, adding fuel 
‘Many of whom I have in my mind’s eye.’ 


There was a 


to the fire: 
laughter.” 

About Cathedral life Dean Pigou has a great deal to say 
that will be read with delight by those who still remember or 
read the novels of Anthony Trollope. Perhaps the better part 
of it is the more serious; but for the amusement of our readers 
we quote one or two anecdotes: 

‘© A curious coincidence happened at a church in Bournemouth. The 
church was, of a sudden, enveloped in total darkness. As soon as things 
were set right, and ‘the darkness was past,’ the hymn, as set down, was 
given out: ‘ Hail! gladdening light!’ (A. and M., 18). I have heard—I do 
not know how far it is true—that W. G. Grace made an indifferent score in 
some county match. He attended church on the following Sunday, and in 
one of the hymns the words occurred; ‘The scanty triumphs Grace hath 





won.’ The other coincidence was very, very trying to me. I was reading 
the first lesson. Numbers X., verse 4, runs: ‘And if they blow with one 
trumpet.’ At this juncture someone in the cathedral—lI am certain, unin- 


tentionally—blew an awlul blast with his nose. 
cathedral.” 


It sounded all through the 


To these we may add a little story about a verger: 


“© At one of our cathedrals the minor canon was ill, and could not sing. 
A Suffragan Bishop had a good voice, and volunteered to sing the Litany. 
‘Go,’ he said to the verger, ‘and tell the organist that I will sing the Litany, 


and ask him to give me the reciting note.’ ‘ Please sir,’ said the verger, 


Hton Loe 


LZ. W. Burch, 


OFF 


Another burst of 
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Litany.’ 
‘You need 
‘ Please sir, the bishop asked me to ask you if you would give him 
a something—I didn’t quite catch *You mean the reciting note.’ 
‘That’s it, sir—that’s it.’ Seeing the verger still remaining, he said: ‘ You 
need not stay.” To which the verger said: ‘ Piease sir, shall I take it to his 


‘the Bishop of —— has sent me to you to say he will sing the 
‘ All right,’ said the organist. 
not stay.’ 


Seeing the verger remain, he said : 


note,’ 


lordship ?’ ” 
Of editors there is this singular tale to tell : 


‘** There was a patient at Bethlehem, the editor of a well-known London 
paper, who had become temporarily deranged from over brain-work. His 
delusion was that his stomach was full to repletion of rats; there was no 
room for anything else. _ Hood said to me, ‘ Go and talk to him and lead up to 
the subject of rats.’ 


subject but this. 


I found him, as is very common, perfectly sane on every 
After some conversation, I said to him, feigning not to 
know who he was, ‘ You seem to be a very well-informed man, Have you 
given your attention to natural history, because I notice that the question is 
being discussed as to whether the species of the genus rat called the Norwegian 
still exists?’ Instantly he replied, ‘Oh, certainly !’ and, unbuttoning his 
dress, said, ‘ Every known species of rat, sir, is here in my stomach,’ and 
localizing the rat with his finger, said, ‘ Here, in this part of my stomach, is a 
Norwegian rat. You can assure your friends that as long as I am alive no 
Bethlehem he 


was soon at work again, and had, of course, no recollection of his delusion.” 


species can die.” Under the kind and humane treatment of 


We shall finish with a hit at the cloth: 


** What stories bishops could tell of answers given by candidates for 
ordination! I have this on good authority. A candidate was asked what 
there was in the Bible to encourage celibacy. His reply was, ‘ ‘* Their priests 
were slain with the sword, and there were no widows to make lamentation.” 
But, my lord, it is right to add that there is another rendering : ‘‘ The priests 
were slain with the sword, and their widows made no lamentation.” *” 

The book is one of which scarcely a page can be read 
without the discovery of something that is either amusing or 
instructive, for Dean Pigou, as well as loving a joke, is a man 
who has serious thoughts on nearly every subject that comes 
within his survey. He passes lightly and pleasantly from grave 
to gay, and it is difficult to say which is the more attractive 
reading of the two. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


PLOUGHING WITH DoNKEYs. 


N regard to the ploughing team of donkeys referred 
to in our last issue, Mr. John T. Strange writes: 


‘““At the recent meeting of the South Berks <Agricul- 
tural Association, beid on my _ farm at  Beenham, on 
September 30th, quite a sensation was caused by the appear- 
ance of a pair of fine donkeys and a small plough. The owner, 
Mr. Francis Bate, of beenham Hatch House, kindly sent them 
in order to demonstrate their utility for cultivating small farms, 
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orchards, and allotments where horses could not 
be employed economically, either from the small- 
ness of the holding or other causes. The little 
beasts did their stipulated task—one quarter of 
an acre—in capital style, ploughing it to a depth 
of 6in., and in the opinion of many good judges 
the work was thoroughly well done, and a special 
prize was awarded to the driver. Feeling sure 
the subject will interest your readers, I send a 
photograph of the pair and driver. The boy, 
I may say, does not usually lead when in their 
quiet surroundings at home.” 
A LixcoLnsHiRE Rep. 

We show in one of our illustrations to-day 
a picture of a Lincolnshire red cow. This 
variety of shorthorn is local, and we have not 
shown any herds of this breed. The animal 
pictured is a good typical example. She belonged 
to Mr. T. Pidduck, who sold her recently at a 
high figure, and has not been exhibited, though 
she has bred some very fine exhibition calves. 
The photograph was taken when she was just 
going dry, so that her excellent milking qualities 
are not so visible as they might have been at 
another time. 

Tue Dairy SHow AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALt. 

The Dairy Show which closed on October gth was a most 
successful one. In the cattle classes, one feature was the absence 
of Dexters and Ayrshires, which may perhaps be taken as an 
indication that these once-favoured breeds have gone out of 
fashion for the moment. There was a good show of snorthorns 
of the general purpose variety, and the first prize was taken by 
Captain Duncombe’s Mary Benson, and the second went to Lord 
Rothschild’s Crocus. In the non-pedigree class Mr. Raingill’s 
Dot was first, and Mr. Berdsey’s Marie second. As _ usual, 
Jerseys were extremely well represented, the first prize winner 
being Lord Burnham’s Crocus, by Boyle out of Tulip 5th, and 
the second Mr. Millar-Hallett’s Western Star, by Lustre. 
There was a very fine display of Channel Island heifers, in which 
the Marquess of Winchester took the lead with Marseilla. 
There were eighteen entries of Jersey bulls, the first prize going 
to Mr. A. Millar-Hallett’s Golden Warrior. Dr. Herbert 
Watney’s famous cow Sharab, whose picture we published in 
Country Lire some time ago, took the first prize and 
gold medal in the Jersey butter test, and the same owner’s 
Guenon’s Fancy was second. In all, there were twenty 
competitors in this class, of which fourteen obtained men- 
tion. Guernseys and red-polls were about the average 
entry, and there was a small display of Kerries, in which class 
the Duchess of Newcastle obtained a leading place. A con- 
siderable falling off showed itself in the number of goats, 
appearing to indicate that the fancy which seemed developing 
some years ago has cooled off somewhat. In the exhibition of 
cheese a Scottish farmer, Mr. Stevenson, took the first and 
second prizes, and a fellow-countryman from Stranraer, Mr. 
William Hunter, carried off the third prize. In the butter com- 
petition Lord Rosebery, Mrs. Dixon Park, and Colonel Walter 
distinguished themselves. Among inventions the most notable 
was the little hand-power milking machine brought out by Mr. 
C. S. Padfield, a tenant farmer of Hemington, Bath. Of this we 
hope to give some particulars and an illustration later. The 
exhibition of table poultry was above the average, the Dorkings 
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DONKEYS PLOUGHING. 


especially being excellent, and the two with which Mr. C. E. 
Brooke obtained the silver medal were as near perfection as 
possible. In ducks, Mrs. Read won with a beautiful pair of 
Aylesburys. The show must in every respect be pronounced to 
have been a compiete success. We hope to return to the subject 
when the report on the milking trials is published. 


AN IN DIAN DAIRY FARM 


VERHEAD brilliant sunshine, underfoot the parched, brown turf 
of an Indian compound. From a clump of trees at a little 
distance comes the sound of a continuous cooing of doves, 
and nearer at hand, from a long, low range of buildings, a 
steady hum, less idyllic, perhaps, but eminently practical and 
characteristic of the place, for this is the Shapore Dairy Farm, 

in Hajipur, and the sound we hear is that of the separator hard at work in 
the dairy. Three months ago the whereabouts of Shapore and Hajipur 
were alike unknown to me. Lest the reader should own to a like state of 
ignorance, let me at once proclaim that Hajipur is in Patna, Patna is in the 
Behar district, and Behar, as most people know, is in the province of Bengal, 
some fifteen hours’ journey from Calcutta. Twenty years ago it was known 
as a prosperous centre of the indigo trade; but, alas! the fortunes of indigo 
have long been sadly on the wane, anc the good old days, when planters kept 
open house, and owned, many of them, a flourishing stud of racers, are a 
thing of the past. The racing stable is broken up, the polo ground forsaken, 
and though, in many cases, the planters themselves remain, they have most 
of them turned their attention to other matters than the growing of indigo. 

Amongst these may be mentioned the pursuit of dairy farming, which 
undoubtedly opens up a large field for enterprise in India, Eight or ten 
years ago the butter supplied to the general public in India was execrable, 
but dairy farming, of which in Behar Mr. and Mrs. John Vere Webb were 
the pioneers, is changing all that, and butter as made at Shapore would 
successfully challenge competition even in England. 

Five years ago the Shapore Dairy Farm began, in a modest way, with 
two cows and two buffaloes. By the end of the following year the herd 
had increased considerably, and now, at the time of writing, the stock 
numbers well over 100 head. Milking takes place night and morning, and 
6olb. to 7olb. of buttcr is turned out daily and despatched to all parts of 
India. The making of ghee in large quantities also 
forms part of the daily programme in the Shapore 
Dairy. Whilst the question of pure milk and butter is 
ene that receives consideration in most Indian households, 
the question of pure-made ghee (a substitute for drip- 
ping, which enters into almost every article of foo:l) 
receives less attention, and it is to be feared that on many 
an unsuspecting mem sahib a wily Khansamah palms oft 
inferior bazaar-made stuff, the origin of which would 
not bear a moment’s investigation. Clearly, therefore, 
the making of reliable ghee in an Indian dairy farm is 
time well spent. 

There are other things besides the dairy to be 
seen on the Shapore estate. The pigs at Shapore are 
as well worth looking at as the dairy stock, Mr. Webb 
having made a study of the breeding of them for the 
last two years. At a little distance from the pig-sties 
stands another substantial row of buildings devoted to 
poultry, and ducks, geese, turkeys, and fowls come 
flocking out in answer to the Moorgee-Wallah’s quaint 
cry of ‘* Aaa-Aaa-Aaa.” 

But flourishing as the condition of the farmyard 
at Shapore appears to be, it must not be supposed 
that poultry-keeping in India is . any sinecure, for 
the young birds have so many enemies to fight against 
in the shape of kites, jackals, and foxes, that the 
rearing of them is attended with many more diffi. 
culties than it is at home. Last, but not least, 
there are the stables, for no acccunt of Shapore would 
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pe complete without some allusion to the equine favourites so dear to 
Cupid, Psyche, Edie, Kaslaan, and the 
grass-cutter’s tat, one and all have a place in their owner's affections. 
Cupid, Mrs. Webb’s favourite pony, is a beautiful little Waler, fast in harness, 
and, according to his mistress, a delightful mount, but as to this opinion only a 
fearless horsewoman such as she is herself will be inclined to agree, for Cupid, 


the heart of Shapore’s mistress. 


FEATURE 
in the 
geological 

formation of Great 
Britain, to which 
attention has fre- 
quently been 
called, is the 
difference between 
the west and the 
east. Fronting 
the Atlantic we 
have, broadly 
speaking, great 
high bulwarks of 
rock, that might 
almost be fancied 
to be there for the 
purpose of with- 
standing the on- 
slaught of its 
billows. From 
wild Wales, up 
through the moun- 
tainous counties of 
Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, 
and along the 
western coast of 


Scotland, we find the regions to be one of lofty mountains that 
slope gradually till they come to the levels of the East Coast, the 
characteristic of whose shore is such stretches of sand as may be 
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I fear, belies his name, and he requires a master hand. Psyche, his stable 
companion, makes him an admiral:sle match, and the two in double harness 
won their mistress premier honours at Mozufferpur in 1g00. Since then the 
ponies have retired into private life, for, as I think has already been indicated, 
at Shapore business comes before pleasure, and a farm run on the lines of 
the dairy farm at Shapore leaves its owners little time for play. 


seen to perfection 
on the coast of 
Lincolnshire and 
in portions of 
Northumberland. 
This has given a 
peculiar quality to 
the land of what 
we commonly call 
East Anglia, more 
particularly to that 
of Essex, Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk. 
Those who are 
familiar with the 
shape of high cliffs 
and bold escarp- 
ments often speak 
of the scenery as 
tame; yet it is full 
of character—so 
full, indeed, that 
it has impressed 
even the livestock, 
the horses, cattle, 
and sheep, belong- 
ing to it. The 
people of the Fens 


were for many generations a people by themselves, but free inter- 
course and cheap travelling tend to obliterate local distinctions. 
Their ruddy faces and clear eyes still mark them as different 
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from the natives of other parts of England. It would be a 
mistake to say they are bigger or stronger, because the low-lying 
land and the abundance of water have favoured diseases from 
which other districts are completely free. Rheumatism has ever 
heen the bane of the Fen-man, and he has fought it with some- 
thing scarcely less deadly than itself, that is to say, laudanum. 
The consumption of this drug has always been the weakness of the 
« Leather-bellies,” as the Lincolnshire people have been nicknamed 
in reference to the frogs, whose croaking before the drainage of 
the Fens was accomplished was one of the noises of the night. 
If, in later days, the consumption of this drug has been, to some 
extent, diminished, it is only, we fear, that its place has been 
taken by something no less injurious—namely, cheap spirits. 
3ut the marshmen, though subject to this painful malady, will, 





W, Rawlings. ON THE SUFFOLK MARSHES. 


on the whole, be found to possess a fair amount of health and 
energy. Even the animals reared in these low-lying regions have 
caught something from the nature of the soil. It was in the 
fenland of Lincolnshire that the Shire horse was developed. 
Lincolnshire Lad is the sire to which the best of the pedigrees 
go back, and to this day the land of East Anglia favours 
the production of the typical draught horse of England--the 
great horse of our forefathers, as has been demonstrated by the 
researches of Sir Walter Gilbey and others. On him the 
knights of old rode to battle and tourney, and he must have 
required all the muscles of a Harold or a Stroxton Tom to carry 
his master and the heavy armour worn alike by horse and man, 
though it almost seems incredible that a knight riding full tilt 
at another should be able to administer such a shock as not 
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infrequently sent rider and steed sprawling on the plain. It 
would certainly be a feat of strength for the strongest gymnast 
of to-day to roll over one of the great horses that figure yearly 
in the Agricultural Hall at Islington. Cattle, too, and sheep 
have taken something from the meadows where they grazed, so 
that the true breeds of East Anglia, the red-poll and the red 
shorthorn, can be known at a glance as belonging to the district. 
The Suffolk Punch, too, was developed on the sandy fields of 
that county. 

Not in any other part of England is there more local 
patriotism than in East Anglia. The Essex man does not 
boast of his county, but that is only for the reason that the east 
of London has so bulged out into it as to overwhelm the local 
tradition. The inhabitant of “Silly Suffolk’? has always been 
proud of his origin, and not less so the 
nian of Norfolk. Moreover, even the 
stranger who abides but a short while 
in the district soon comes to find that 
its scenery is possessed of a curious 
charm and attractiveness all its own. 
Nor is it at all monotonous, as will be 
freely granted by anyone who has 
traversed East Anglia in the only 
way by which to appreciate scenery 
thoroughly, that is to say, on foot. 
All other means of locomotion involve 
the sacrifice of what is best in Nature. 
Your motor-car rushes through the 
country till the fields and woodlands 
present only that panoramic effect 
visible from the windows of a railway 
train; and the cyclist is in too much of 
a hurry, and is obliged to keep his eye 
too constantly on the road before him, 
to fully appreciate the beauty of the 
scenery. Only one advantage does he 
possess, and that is the opportunity of 
seeing wild creatures close at hand. He 
glides noiselessly along on a machine 
which is not associated with terror on 
the part of the shy wildings that peep 
out from the hedgerow, or chase one 
another across the high-road. Often, 
therefore, as he pedals slowly along, he 
has an intimate glance denied to the 
pedestrian. Since William Black wrote 
his pretty “Romance of a Phaeton,” 
the fashion of taking a holiday in a 
carriage has never gone out, and noone 
can deny the pleasure it affords. If 
you have a pair of good horses and do 
not overwork them, and make a 
leisurely tour, staying at the old- 
fashioned inns that have not yet been 
completely revolutionised, there is 
nothing more delightful; yet the man 
on foot, particularly if there be a spice 
of the Bohemian in his composition, 
enjoys opportunities denied even to 
those who go in carriages. He lingers 
where he chooses to linger; he leaves 
the beaten road for the field-path when 
his fancy wills it; should he choose to 
follow the meanderings of a_ brook 
where there is no right of way, the 
egamekeeper and farmer will not look 
askance; and at night he will not 
despise the accommodation provided by 
the wayside ale-house, and will not 
disdain to enter into conversation with 
the homely characters he meets there. 

Now for a pedestrian tour there is 
no district in England more suitable 
than the low-lying country of Essex, 
Cambridge, Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Lincolnshire. ‘Those who have made 
the experiment will readily admit how fruitful of variety the 
journey was. The contrasts are there always, though they are not 
forced. Down in the Essex marshes, in the neighbourhood, say, 
of Burnham-on-Crouch, there are the wide mud flats, the dykes, 
and the land that was painted black to show its barrenness in 
Mr. Pringle-Hunter’s map, but is now showing spots where the 
rose blows again. On the other hand, there are Essex roads 
that show quite a different scenery, such as the one that runs 
from Chipping Ongar past the Rodings on to Dunmow, where 
the famous flitch of bacon is annually awarded. Those who go 
to see that lively spectacle do not always have time to observe 
the curious old-world cottages that make up this village. 
Thaxted has even more an air of antiquity. All the district on 
cither side of the highway is now cultivated and fruitful, although 
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IV. Rawlings. 


time was when it seemed to be reeling ‘* back into the beast.” It 
is a pleasant walk thence by Clare and Cavendish to Suffolk, 
with its cosy, delightful farmhouses, and wide fields and light soil. 
Quite different is the rabbit-warrening district of Norfolk, to 
which the traveller will come if he have patience and perseve- 
rance. There he will see the beautiful Norfolk heaths set with 
gnarled pines, and he will get into an atmosphere scented with 
what the Scotch call peat-reek, for turf here is used as fuel 
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SUNSET ON THE FENS. Copyright 


almost as much as it is in Ireland itself, or in the hamlets by the 
North Sea. The same kind of scenery is continued right on into 
Lincolnshire, but the old descriptions of it apply no ionger, for 
the meres have been drained, the marshes ploughed up, and the 
wastes, once yellow with gorse, stubbed and brought into culti- 
vation. Districts of it must have presented the same appearance 
early in the century, for does not Cobbett, in his * Rural Rides,” 
declare that Lincolnshire was ‘“‘a country to thank God for’? 


MARSHLAND. Copyright 








IV. Rawlings. NEAR THE SALTINGS. 
What will be missed in all these neighbourhoods are the great 
flights of wildfowl for which East Anglia used to be celebrated. 
They still are here in vastly diminished numbers, and even on 
the flat receding coast near Mablethorpe the seamew, the curlew, 
and the stint are sufficient in numbers to deepen the melancholy 
of that shore rendered famous by the pen of Tennyson. 
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to begin, Maggie Clarke twitched Hugh Brady 

by the sleeve, and said in a horrified whisper, 

**Och, I’m destroyed entirely!”’ It was a grand 

party given by Joe McCurdy of Derrymeend, 
something more than merely a ceilidh, or conversazione, for 
simple refreshments were liberally provided, and less than a 
suvvee, or soirée, for there had been so far no talk of dancing, 
though old John Dowdall sat in a corner with his fiddle, and 
occasionally scraped a tune. There must have been nearly 
twenty people sitting on forms and stools around the great bank 
of glowing sods, which smiled all over the wide earthen floor 
and up to the miscellaneously laden rafters. The November 
darkness was further routed by a vivid oil-lamp, which blazed 
on the window-seat, throwing its rays impartially half into the 
room, and half out far across the broad bogland, on whose edge 
McCurdy’s cabin is perched white and lonely. An enormous 
black kettle droned like cheerful bagpipes, and cups of strong 
tea were going briskly round. 
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Ilugh Brady and Maggie Clarke 
were somewhat distinguished guests, 
he being an independent and 
‘“prosperous young small farmer, and 
she niece to Matt Farrell, whose 
family had lived on the townland of 
Dunmaflack ever since anybody else 
could remember to have heard tell.” 
Furthermore, she was much admired, 
and reputed to have a fine fortune. 
Consequently, it was considered quite 
natural that Hugh should be sitting by 
her ; and, indeed, at this very moment 
old Dan Finnegan, colloguing with her 
uncle at the other side of the hearth, 
had passed the remark that he ‘‘ should 
suppose they wouldn’t take any great 
while making up a match.” 

At Maggie’s tragical announcement 
Hugh turned upon her his large, good- 
humoured face, ruddy-complexioned and 
round-eyed, framed in short black 
whiskers. ‘What ails you then, at 
all?’ he said, with an expression of 
concern. ‘Is it after scaldin’ your 
mouth wid the tay you are? It’s 
boilin’ hot, bedad!”’ 

“¢T wisht to goodness that was all,” 
said Maggie; ‘* 1 might better bescaldin’ 
me throat as rough as the road up Slieve 
League. For just this minyit I'm re- 
mimberin’ of wnat I went and left 
behind me at our place. You see, Mr. 
Brady, when me and me uncle was 
about startin’, me aunt Jets a shout from 
down below in the parlour up to Lizzie 
to be bringin’ her a box of matches 
out of the candle-press that’s at the head 
of the stairs, and so happen I was just 
passin’ by the press door, and I opened 
it and raiched out the matchbox to give 
to Lizzie, that I seen in me room lookin’ 
for me shawl. But if I did, what did 
I go do but lay the lighted candle I was 
carryin’ out of me hand on the shelf 
inside the press! And there I left it 
shut up burnin’—I recollect it now as 
sartin as if I was standin’ watchin’ it.” 

“Well now, that was a comical 
place to lave it,” said Hugh, ‘“ but sure 
maybe 

‘You may say that,’ Maggie 
interrupted, ‘‘and the press full of dipts 
and matches and a big leaky can of 
paraffin. ’Twas a long candle I had, 
just stuck in a socket, and I put it out 
of me hand, close up agin a_ paper 
packet. Once it burns itself down low 
enough to set that a-fire, ’twill be all in 
flamin’ blazes before you could light your pipe, and everythin’ 
about the place in cinders and ashes agin the time we get back. 
Herself ’—Maggie meant her aunt—‘’ill kill me; and sheas cross 
as a weasel already wid the rheumatism. She done her best to 
hinder me and Uncle Matt of going out this evenin’. But if she 
comes to the knowledge of how I went near to burnin’ down the 
house on her, let alone doin’ it altogether—and that’s liker than 
not—she’ll be bundlin’ me home again to-morra, as sure as I’ve 
a fool’s head on me shoulders, and I was to stop a couple of 
months longer. If the night wasn’t so ugly and dark, T declare 
I’d run back this instiant, and thry would I be in time to put it 
out unbeknownst ; for I’d liefer be most places you could name 
than livin’ wid me stepmother.” 

‘And ‘twould be a cruel misfortune to the parish, bedad, to 
be losin’ you, Miss Clarke,” Hugh said, gallantly, ‘ forby it’s 
nothing to do, to let a house go to desthruction that-a way, along 
maybe wid them that’s inside. Sure I'll slip over there meself 
this now, and bring you word belike that it’s all safe.” 

His way of beginning to button up his coat showed Maggie 
that he really intended to go, and her dismayed face brightened 
with relief. ‘* Och, Mr. Brady, I couldn’t suffer you to think of 
throublin’ yourself to be doin’ any such a thing,” she whispered, 
‘‘ but if you was set on it, I'll tell you how you could conthrive. 
You’d be ’most sartin to find Lizzie O’ Beirne in the back kitchen, 
and you goin’ in through the yard—Lizzie’s me aunt’s servant- 
girl, and I wouldn’t be in her coat for a good deal.” 

“Sure I know Lizzie O’Beirne; amn’t I seein’ her every 
Sunday at Mass this two year, forby other odd times?” said 
Hugh. 

“Well, herself’s like enough to be sittin’ down safe in the 
parlour; she won’t get stirrun’ much about the house wid her 
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knee stiff. So if you hit a light rap precautious on the kitchen 
door, and bid Lizzie run up to the press and set it to rights, 
she’d never let ona word. She’s a dacint girl enough, and more 
betoken she'd be afeared of her life.” 

«« Aye, to be sure would she, the crathur, like enough,” 
Hugh said, rising. 

‘Mind you give the laist little taste of a knock at all,” 
Maggie added in a final warning. ‘For it’s my belief that ifa 
cricket stepped into the house in felt slippers, me aunt ’ud be 
screechin’ to know who was at the door.” 

Hugh nodded with understanding and went out. His going 
was a vast relief to Maggie, as the most hopeful means of 
extrication from a very serious scrape; and his readiness to 
undertake the errand gratified her extremeiy, as an encouraging 
sign of the influence over him which she earnestly desired to 
establish. She devised the grateful and pathetic speeches where- 
with she would so greet Hugh on his return as to bring about 
a crisis in their affairs which might secure her an enviable 
position, no matter how badly things had gone in the candle- 
press. 

Still, she could not help thinking of it and its dangerous 
contents with an anxiety which increased as Hugh’s absence 
lengthened far beyond what she could account for without 
conjecturing some disaster. ‘‘ He’d be less than no time skytin’ 
across the corner of the bog,” she said to herself, ‘and suppose 
he found naught amiss up at our place, there wouldn’t be 
anythin’ to delay him comin’ back. Puttin’ his best fut fore- 
most he’s apt to be, too, for he wouldn’t want to be wastin’ his 
evenin’ talkin’ to Lizzie O’ Beirne.” 

Thus she sat and watched the placid-faced clock in the 
corner, measuring out minutes and five-minuteses, for consider- 
ably over an hour. At last, when her patience had worn so 
threadbare that she had pettishly refused to assist Terence 
McEvoy in guessing a very recondite riddle, she saw Hugh 
sidle in unostentatiously at the half-open door. He made 
his way at once to Maggie, who observed with dismay that 
he wore a portentously solemn expression of countenance. 
“Och, what kep’ you all this while? Is the whole place 
burnt down to the ground?” she said, nervously eager to 
know the worst, and catching him by the sleeve, just as she had 
done when first making her confession. 

“* Well, not so to spake exactually to the ground,” Hugh 
said, slowly, ‘‘ but bedad now, there was the quare whillaloo in 
it by the time I come along.” 

“Och to goodness, was there?” said Maggie, looking 
aghast. 

** Before ever I got into the yard,” Hugh said, ‘‘ I heard the 
sound of Mrs. Farrell’s voice like twenty diminted paycocks, and 
when I come to the door, there she was a-screechin’ away at the 
fut of the stairs, and a big strame of black wather flowin’ down 
them. Troth, I stepped in it afore I knew where I was.” 

«And everythin’ in a blaze?” said Maggie. ‘ Meself’s the 
unlucky one.” 

** Faix, they had the blazes pretty well regulated. Herself 
be chance got a smil] of smoke and she goin’ upstairs, and when 
she opened the press door, out bounced a strong blusther of 
flame, went near meltin’ the eyes into her head, for the paraffin 
was just about takin’ fire. So Lizzie and Pat Molloy had the 
work of the world dhrenchin’ it wid buckets of wather. They 
thought for a bit 
‘twould take a 
hould on the whole 
house. <And the 
scorchin’ and 
desthruction’s a 
caution to behould. 
Your aunt says 
‘twill stand them 
in a_ five-pound 
note, anyway.” 

“Then she’s 
ragin’ and leppin’ 
mad wid me?” 
said Maggie, dole- 
fully. 

‘Ragin’ she 
is, and leppin’ she 
is, sure enough,” 
said Hugh, ‘ but 
it’s all agin Lizzie. 
For, says she, 
twas Lizzie she 
bid bring her the 
matches, and 
nobody else had 
any call to be 
goin’ to the press, 
and lavin’ the 
candle in it. And 
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aback and scared, or somethin’, the crathur, she couldn’t tell but 
she might be after doin’ it. Though you and me well know she 
wasn’t. Out of the house she’s to be packed to-morra mornin’, 
as soon as she’s scrubbed down the greasy stairs; and wid the 
character of the worst in the world.” 

“Glory be to goodness,” said Maggie, brightening up. 
‘« That same’s the handiest thing ever happint me—if you didn’t 
let on; but sure you wouldn't.” 

“ Wouldn’t what?” said Hugh. 

‘* Let on I was after sayin’ to you I hada sort of notion it 
might be meself left the candle in th’ ould press, perhaps,” said 
Maggie. 

‘‘Why then now, in course I wouldn’t be repaitin’ of any- 
thin’ you tould me, Miss Clarke,” said Hugh. 

‘* Ah, yourself’s the grand man; sure I knew | could trust 
you,” Maggie said, rapturously. ‘‘ Then it’s all right, and there's 
no harm done. I won't forget it to you the longest day I live, 
Mr. Brady. And as for Lizzie, twill make no great differ to 
her. She might aisy get as good a_ place wherever she 
goes.” 

“It’s not very far she’ll be goin’, nor very long she'll be 
stayin’ away,” Hugh said. He paused briefly, and seemed to 
gather himself up for the sudden rush of words, in which he 
added: ‘ Because I tould her she and me’d get married the 
soonest day it could be conthrived. I’m spakin’ to Father 
Rooney about it to-morra, first thing.” 

Maggie stared at him for a moment, feeling as if she had 
heard a joke in a nightmare. ‘Och, now, that was too bad, 
Mr. Brady,” she said, laughing uncertainly. ‘ You’d a right to 
not be foolin’ the poor girl.” 

‘¢Sorra the fool I was makin’ of her, nor wouldn't,” said 
Hugh. 

‘‘Of yourself, then,” said Maggie, shoving back her stool 
and jumping up. ‘Lizzie O’Beirne, musha set her up, or the 
likes of her.” 

‘‘ That’s accordin’ to opinion,” said Hugh. ‘‘ There isn’t a 
better little girl in the County Donegal than Lizzie O’ Beirne, 
nor a prettier, to my mind. And that’s my way of thinkin’ this 
good while back.” 

At this moment Terence McEvoy approached them, 
diffidently remembering his rebuff about the riddle. “There's a 
polky just strikin’ up, Miss Clarke,” he said, humbly. ‘ But 
maybe Hugh Brady’s bespoke you for a partner before 
now.” 

‘‘Sure, not at all,’ Maggie said, flouncing towards him 
and away from Hugh, with her chin cocked at an angle of 
unutterable disdain. ‘It’s not for dancin’ he is this evenin’. 
He’s goin’ off to help Lizzie O’Beirne wid scrubbin’ down our 
ould stairs.” JANE Bartow. 


MLE PONIES. 


O doubt it is not very possible to lay down any 
general rule as to what a hill pony should be, 
except in the roughest and roundest terms, because 

such ponies are used for very different work in different 
places, and even the term “hill’’ itself does not mean at 
all the same thing everywhere. Roughly, however, it may 
be said, without 
laying one’s self 
open to very much 
fear of contradic- 
tion, that a_ hill 
pony should at 
least be able to go 
up hill, and aiso 
should be able to 
godown. That is 
as much as to say, 
in the first place, 
that he = should 
have a _ consider- 
able strength, and 
in the second, a 
considerable 
sureness of 
foot. Sureness 
of fcot is the 
very greatest 
essential. Fortu- 
nately, it is an 
essential quality 
that we do not 
often find wanting. 
If the pony was 
deficient in it he 
would very soon 
cease to be a hili 
pony, and would 
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be relegated to some inglorious agricultural work on 
the flat. That, perhaps, is one reason why we do not 
see any but the surest-footed ponies on the hill. 
Another is, that a pony brought up from its infancy on 
the hill cannot very well be anything but sure-footed, 
and nobody would take as a hill pony one that had been 
lowland-bred ; nobody, that is to say, with a reasonable 
respect for life and limb. Most of the ponies shown in 
the illustrations the writer has seen at work on the hill, 
year after year, for quite a long while, and in all that 
time has never ridden one that gave him a fall, and 
never has seen a fall. A stumble, yes—a pony would 
have to be allied to a chamois never to stumble on the 
loose rolling boulders on the steep hillside, boulders 
hidden in heather that conceals the liability of the stone 
to roll; but the excellence of a hill pony is to know how 
to stumble without a fall, to know how to use knee, and, 
if need be, nose, to steady itself after a stumble and work 
back to the four-footed security again. And next to 
sureness of foot the quality you want ina hill pony is 
strength, strength as a beast of burden. You do not 
want action. A certain amount of action is implied in 
sureness of foot—the action that will lit the foot high 
enough for safety. But you do not want speed, nor paces, 
nor trotting. You want a pony that can clamber and 
walk up hill or down, through heather up to its girths, and over 
burns that have a shifty mass of boulders for their bed; and you 
want the pony to be able to traverse all this kind of ground in 
safety with a heavy weight on its back. It may have to carry 
a sixteen-stone weight of humanity—they are not the lightest 





AT THE STEPPING STONES. 


men who require the services of a shooting pony—or it may have 
to carry up a load of ammunition to the grouse boxes. The 
moor on which the ponies in tne pictures are seen is a very steep 


and broken one. There is some real climbing in places, anda 
pony’s work in taking the cartridges to the butts up the heavy 
inclines is not at all -a holiday. You may see the 


qualities of shape that give the ponies power to do these 
things that are required of them fairly well shown in the 
illustrations. For the sureness of foot you want, almost 
inevitably, the moderately sloping shoulder; and you will 
see that these ponies are not defective there. Then, for 
the weight-carrying, you want breadth of loin and 
substance of bone; and these also you may find not 
wanting. 

The greatest mistake that is to be made in 
the choosing of a hill pony, unless it be one that is to 
be told off to some especial work, such as the carrying 
of a child or a slight woman, is choosing him too small. 
You want size and substance if he is to be of any real 
use in carrying weights over uneven ground. You will 
find, going over the country, that the types of hill pony 
adapt themselves, out of experience, to the requirements 
of each place. Thus, if you are stalking in the 
Grampians, where are some of the highest forests in 
the kingdom, you will find that the hill ponies are 
large, almost of the size of horses, almost of the bulk of 
Clydesdales. At first, as you start away from the 
lodge on the first morning, you will wonder at them. 
When you have had the experience of climbing in 
their company some three or four thousand feet, and 
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have seen the ground over which they are sometimes required to 
bring home a heavy stag, you will not have the least difficulty in 
understanding that something of the equine kind with a deal of 
bone and muscle is required for such a job. The moor on which 
the ponies here pictured do their work is not so mountainous as 
that, by a long way, nor are they required to 
carry a stag. Moreover, there is a rule restrict- 
ing the shooting of blue hares to the low-down 
parts of the hill; but still their burdens some- 
times are ample, yet they never fail with them. 

There is an art in riding hill ponies. It 
is chiefly the art of letting them entirely alone, 
to take their own way. On a man’s first 
experience with a hill pony he is rather apt to 
try to guide it, to lead it to step over this stone, 
or round that. It is like the effort of the 
‘‘tenderfoot” in California to guide his horse 
through the honeycombs of the ‘ground 
squirrels’”” holes. Very soon both the one and 
the other learn that it is far better to let both 
mounts pick their own way. They can do so 
much better than the rider, and much better if 
they are not bothered by the rider’s interference. 
The only chance of making a hill pony fall is 
to jerk his head, so as to upset his balance, as 
he is picking his steps. The intelligence of one 
of these ponies is seen in his face—you never 
yet Saw a pony accustomed to these surround- 
ings, and therefore learning to think for itself, 
that looked like a fool. It could not if it tried. 
It will choose the zigzag way of least resistance 
in its journey up hill, and it is not good 
humanity nor good economy to push it up 
straighter than it wants to go. Another matter 
on which its opinion is usually sound—though 
here there is something left over, perhaps, for the rider’s 
judgment—is the kind of beautiful green-seeming surface that 
is apt to conceal a bog. 

Let your pony take its own time and its own way, and it 
will serve you well and live long. The jolting of the ordinary 
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hill pony’s trot is so distressful that you will not be tempted to 
urge him to this unnatural pace. Treat him as a slow but sure- 
going and intelligent beast of burden, and he will be both 
virtuous and happy. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

HE following notes from a well-known grower of Pentstemons 
are uceful: ‘‘ The perennial Pentstemons have enjoyed for many 
years a full share of popularity among lovers of hardy border 
flowers, owing to their diversity of form and colour, and few 
plants can surpass them when associated with other perennials. 
From some of these species the beautiful race of florist’s 

varieties has sprung, but for some reason they do not seem to have 
been extensively grown in the past. For the last thirty years or more, 
however, the hybridists and specialists have been busily engaged devoting 
their attention to the improvement of these flowers, and the public are now 
enabled to share in the fruits of their labours. To these workers we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude for the many sterling varieties placed at our disposal, 
and the Pentstemons seem to be recognised now as one of the most beautiful 
classes of plants it is possible to grow. The interest taken in them by the 
public at the present time is no passing fancy; it is evident that the new 
race of large-flowered varieties has come to stay, and will be more largely 
grown and appreciated as time goes on. For general bedding there is 
nothing which affords greater pleasure or creates a finer display, especially 
when one considers the small amount of labour necessary to grow them well, 
the flowering period continuing from June till late in autumn, and the 
amateur is able to produce as satisfactory results as the professional. It is 
certain that their position ir our gardens will in 

the future be a foremost one, as they are not 

only invaluable for bedding, but are quite as 

useful when cut. 


THE Way to GRoW PENTSTEMONS. 

“‘Tt is necessary, if one wishes to see 
Pentstemons at their best, to give some thought 
to the position in which to grow them, and 
this should be open, so that all the light and 
air possible can reach the plants. A border 
should be devoted entirely to their culture away 
from large trees, as these, if over-shadowing 
the plants, give them a drawn-up and weakly 
appearance. A most desirable position is one 
facing south-west, and if protected from north 
and north-east winds so much the better. 
Unfortunately the spring of this year was most 
unfavourable, owing to the late frosts in April, 
which gave the plants a severe check, this in 
any form being most detrimental to their 
ultimate success. The border should be well 
trenched during winter, and plenty of half- 
decayed farmyard manure added, as Pent- 
stemons like a rich soil. A good deep loam 
suits them to perfection, but if one has to deal 
with heavy soil, it is advisable to add road 
scrapings or any other suitable material that 
will help to make it lighter. The surface should 
be left rough until spring, so that winds and 
frost may penetrate it, and it will then rake 
down finely for planting. The way to increase 
Pentstemons is either by taking cuttings or 
from seed, the former being the method generally adopted, always, of 
course, by those who grow named varieties. Cuttings usually appear 
very plentifully, but if there is any scarcity, the old flower spikes 
should be removed to encourage their formation.. This is the best time 
to take off the cuttings, and these may either be put in with a heel or 
severed close to a joint. Boxes should be used for inserting them in, a very 
good size being 2ft. long, 1ft. wide, and 43in. deep. These should be well 
crocked, with leaves or turf, with all the soil taken away, placed over the 
drainage. A suitable soil for the purpose is that consisting of loam, leaf- 
soil, and sufficient sand to keep it open. When filling the boxes press firmly, 
taking care that the soil is just moist, and one of the above-mentioned boxes 
will hold about fifty cuttings. Insert them firmly, give a damp over with a 
rose water-can, and place in a cold frame. They should be kept close for a 
few days, afterwards admit air freely on all favourable occasions, and see that 
the boxes do not become too wet. 

PENTSTEMONS IN WINTER. 

‘““Through the winter Pentstemons like to be kept just moist, 
excess of water being often the cause of many going off. Take care 
that the plants check, and thoroughly protect them 
from frost. Between the middle and end of March the boxes can 
be removed from the frame and put where they can be protected 
if necessary, so as to thoroughly harden them off before planting out. 
The weather will have to determine when one can plant out. Generally 
speaking, early in April is a very good time. The surface of the border 
should be raked down, removing large stones and other rubbish. Make 
it as level as possible. The plants should be taken out of the boxes 
with a garden trowel, disturbing the roots as little as possible, and plant in 
rows not less than 15in. apart eich way. Press the soil firmly round them, 
label each sort as completed, give a good damping if the weather is dry, and 
leave the border neatly raked over, Continue to damp the plants every 
evening when necessary, and when they are sufficiently large enough place 
one stake to each, and loop up the main stem, tying the side-shoots loosely 
as they require it. In dry weather liberal waterings of well-diluted liquid 
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farmyard manure will be very beneficial, and in showery weather an occasional 
dusting of a good artificial manure, and frequently stir the soil with the 
Dutch hoe. Grown under these conditions the results should leave nothing 
to be desired, and except keeping the shoots looped up little other attention 
is necessary. 

RAISING SEEDLINGS, 

‘*When the seed-pods are quite brown, the stems should be cut and 
tied up in bunches, keeping the sorts together, and hung up somewhere 
to become thoroughly dry. Sow the seed thinly in pots or boxes early in 
March, using the same compost as advised for cuttings, only in a fine state. 
Place in a gentle heat to germinate, and when large enough to handle prick 
off into other boxes about 3in. apart each way. Harden off thoroughly, and 
plant them out in well-prepared ground during April when the weather will 
permit. These, if given the culture already advised, should flower the same 
season, and, in addition to being most interesting, new varieties can be 
obtained. 
are well defined, and varieties with clear self colours are the most pleasing and 
give the best effect when the plants are bedded out. Grown asa pot plant the 
Pentstemon is very beautiful, and merits extended cultivation in this way, and 
a stock of cuttings or seed is ensured thereby. The cuttings which have been 
struck in boxes can, when well rooted, be lifted and placed in 6in. pots, which 


It is advisable when saving seed to select only those colours which 


size is sufficiently large to flower them in. The pots should be clean and 
well crocked, so that water is able to pass away freely, and a suitable compost 
will consist of loam, leaf-soil, and sand. 
in a cool, airy house to develop the flowers. 


Grow on in a cold frame, and place 
Liberal applications of manure 
may be given. It is the practice of some to pinch out all the side-shoots 
and have only one stem, which gives a long flower-spike, but grown in the same 
way as those in the border the results are equally if not more pleasing.” 


RaNnpoM NOTEs. 
A New Lily.—One of the best new plants shown at the Chiswick show 
recently was a variety of the well-known L. lancifolium, or, more correctly, 
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L. speciosum, from Messrs. Wallace and Co. of Colchester. It reminds 
one of the beautiful Melpomene, but is stronger in every way ; the flowers 
have a remarkable robustness without in any way detracting from the refined 
and abundantly flowering character which is associated with the type. The 
colouring is a warm crimson, the whole of the massive and reflexed segments 
being of this decided shade. It is called L. speciosum magnificum, and well 
deserves the name. For pots or for grouping in the open ground with 
Rhododendrons and evergreen shrubs it will be even more appropriate than 
the less robust type we know so well. But probably it will be long before 
magnificum is sufficiently reasonable in price to admit of wholesale planting. 

The Best Apples for Britain.—Many of our readers will at this planting- 
time desire to know the names of the best Apples for Britain. The following 
list has been compiled with the greatest care, and is the opinion of the best 
growers, Dessert (Early): Devonshire Quarrenden, Irish Peach, and Lady 
Sudeley. Cooking: Duchess of Oldenburg, Ecklinville Seedling, Golden 
Spire, Grenadier, Keswick Codlin, and Pott’s Seedling. A/id-season (Dessert) : 
American Mother, Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of the Pippins, Ribston Pippin, 
and Worcester Pearmain (for market only). Cooféng: Bismarck (particularly 
for market), Frogmore Prolific, Golden Noble, New Hawthornden, Stirling 
Castle, Waltham Abbey Seedling, and Warner’s King. Lave (Dessert) : 
Allen’s Everlasting, Blenheim Orange, Brownlee’s Russet, Claygate Pearmain, 
Cockle Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, Duke of Devonshire, Mannington’s 
Pearmain, and Sturmer Pippin. Cooking: Alfriston, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Dumelow’s Seedling (popularly known as Wellington), Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder, New Northern Greening, and Norfolk Beaufin. 

An Autumn Crocus.—The beautiful blue of C. speciosus was reminiscent 
of the Bluebell in a large English park recently. A small cloud of»colour 
seemed to have settled near a woodland walk. Some friends wondered from 
whence that lovely colouring came, and it was of course from an old favourite 
of ours, the purple blue Crocus of the autumn, It is rarely planted, and 
seldom seen at the autumn shows; but it is a bulb of much vigour, and*when 
the flowers open to the sun they show an orange centre that is more intense 
than any flower contrast among the Crocuses of spring. 
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OVN TRY RUSHBROOHE | HALL, 


MR. R. W. JERMYN RUSHBROORE. 





ANY are the great houses and beautiful estates that Danish forerunners had ravaged the land, and Edmund, brought 

M adorn, with the aspect of ancient greatness and before their leaders, bound to a tree, and shot to death with 
present-day prosperity, the Eastern Counties of arrows—the Saint Sebastian of England—became the great 
England. When Cnut the Dane established the Earldom of saint over whose ashes was to rise the stately Abbey of St. 
East Anglia, he recognised its ancient independence, while Edmundsbury, whose possessions extended far and wide over 
binding it fast to the realm. More than a century before, his the neighbouring territory. ‘he independence of character still 
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remains, bred of the Danish 
intermixture of blood, shown in 
the sturdy spirit of the men of 
East Anglia, and expressed, as 
we well may say, in the brick 
and the flint of the architecture 
of that part of England. Its 
noble churches are famous 
everywhere; many of its splen- 
did houses have been depicted 
in these pages. There is a 
beauty and character in them 
that is all their own. Individu- 
ality is in their features, in 
their fretted walls of old brick, 
their terra-cotta cuspings, 
friezes, and chimneys, the stately 
manner in which they rise in 
the level land, reflected not 
seldom in the mirrors of their 
ancient moats; quadrangular 
they are sometimes, often with 
a centre and advancing wings; 
frequently they are perfect, but 
also not rarely to be found in 
decay. Some have inevitably 
tended downward, and the winds 
and rains have struggled for 
centuries with their sturdy bulk 
for the mastery. Purple and 
green and grey rise the walis of 
these veterans, when the sun 
lengthens their shadows. Others 
there are, and these are 
numerous, which maintain the 
old architectural credit of East 
Anglia, existing with their gar- 
dens in the radiance of good and 
seemly times, preserved with 
fitting care by their possessors, 
and treasured as their old fame 
and pictorial domestic beauty 
deserved to be treasured. There 
are some, like that we depict, 
which have passed through 
transforming hands, and_ that 
present the attractions of varied 
character to the eye. 

Even in a county which 
possesses such splendid houses 
as Melford, Hengrave, and 
Heltsingham, Rushbrooke Hall 
may lay claim to very high 
distinction. Those who are 
acquainted with that old_ brick 
architecture of East Anglia 
will know by a glance at our 
pictures to what part of England 
the mansion belongs, and they 
may even divine that its position 
is somewhere in Suffolk. The 
place, in fact, stands about three 
miles south-east of Bury St. 
Edmunds, upon something of 
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an eminence, ina 
beautifully wooded 
park of 150 acres. 
Anciently the site 
was a_ possession 
of the great Abbey, 
which was its 
neighbour. Under 
Abbot Sampson 
the Abbey lands 
had been ex- 
tended, and many 
were those who 
had tenure of its 
lordships—among 
them a certain 
Scotland de Rush- 
brooke. In the 
year 1180 he held 
under Abbot 
Sampson, and 
from his _ family 
the place passed 
through an heiress 
to the Jermyns, 
builders of the 
existing house, 
who came to be 


men of note in Copyright THE NORTH FRONT. 


their time. It has 

been stated that the east wing of the open quadrangle, which 
faces the south, goes back to the time of John, and there is no 
reason to doubt that a house stood on the site in the days of 
that truculent king, of which some parts may well exist in the 
noble moated structureat Rushbrooke Obviously great changes 
have passed over the place, and it has the infinite charm of 
marking the influence of new tastes and the spirit of various 
times. Those long ranges of windows, inserted in the old and 
mellow brick, are not of the date of the cupola-crowned turrets ; 
that beautiful grille, with its stone supports, its vases and acorn 
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caps, is not con- 


temporary itn 
ls the moat that it 
: margins. 


The Jermyns 
were seated here 
about five hundred 
years. John 
Jermyn was 
Sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk in the 
reign of Henry 
VI., and many of 
his successors, in- 
cluding Sir 
Ambrose Jermyn 
and Sir Robert 
Jermyn, held the 
same office for 
one or both coun- 
ties. Sir Robert 
was living at 
Rushbrooke in the 
reign of Elizabeth, 
and took part in 
the high festivities 
which attended 
her visit to East 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” Anglia in 1577. 

A room in_ the 
house has been shown as that in which she held her court, 
but in regard to this matter an attitude of doubt is perhaps 
becoming. Much has been written about that great Royal 
progress, but, since it made its noise and bustle within the walls 
of old Rushbrooke Hall, some particulars may be given suitably 
here. Thomas Churchyard, in his quaint account of ‘The 
Queene’s Majestie’s Entertaynemente in Suffolke and Norffolke,” 
gives the following account of the festivities during this Royal 
journey: ‘But before hir Highnesse passed to Norffolke 
there was in Suffolke such sumptuous feasting and bankets as 
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seldome in any part of ye world hath bin seene before. The 
Maister of the Rolles, Sir William Cordall, was one of ye firste 
yet begane this great feasting, and did lighte such a candle to 
the rest of ye sheere yt many were glad bountifully and franckly 
to follow ye same example, with such charges and cost as ye 
whole trayne were in some sort pleased therewith. And neere 
Bury, Sir William Drury, for his part, at his house, made ye 
Queene’s highnesse a costly and delicate diner, and Sir Robert 
Jermyn of Roeshbroke feasted the French Ambassadoures two 
several times, with whiche charges and courtesie they stood 
marvellously contented.” 

Sir Thomas Jermyn, K.B., of Rushbrooke, was Comptroller 
of the Royal Household and Privy Councillor to Charles I., and 
of his two sons by Catherine, daughter of Sir William Killegrew, 
the younger, Henry, became both notable and notorious. He 
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was a courtier and a pliant and plausible diplomatist, who 
rendered much service to the Royal cause during his sojourn in 
I’'rance, won honours as his reward, and found unkindly critics 
of his actions and of himself. In 1639 he was Vice-Chamberlain 
and Master of the Horse to Queen Henrietta Maria, and rose, by 
his courtly arts, high in Her Majesty’s favour, occupying himself 
in the affairs of the State, but giving up his life not seldom to 
pleasure. He represented Corfe Castle in the Short Parliament 
of 1640, and Bury St. Edmund, in the Long Parliament. 
Concerned in the Army Plot of 1641 to overawe the Commons 
by military force, which he and Goring set on foot, it required all 
his astuteness to escape the penalty, and he fled to France. He 
returned in 1643, and was appointed colonel of the Queen’s Royal 
Horse Guards. He commanded the little army which escorted 
her to Oxford, but was more at home in the Court than in the field. 
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In the same year he was raised to the peerage as Baron Jermyn 
of St. Edmundsbury, as a reward for his zeal for the Royal cause, 
and became useful in political missions because of his freedom 
from scruple and even from principle. This was what his 
eneinies said, and it wasa chief point in the Roundhead indictment 
of him that his correspondence revealed the Royal purpose of 
employing foreign aid to establish the English crown more 
securely. Lord Jermyn became prominent in many affairs. 
He intrigued, in 1648, to obtain command of the Fleet, 
though knowing nothing about it, and aspired to be Lord 
High Admiral. At the Restoration, when he was created 
Earl of St. Albans, his power rested upon the favour of 
the Queen-Mother and the favour of the French Court, and 
scandal says that he went through the form of marriage 
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with the Queen. Pepys describes him in his old age: ‘* Dining 
at my Lord Chamberlain’s, met my Lord of St. Albans, now 
grown so blind that he could not see to take his meat. He 
has lived a most easy life, in plenty, even abroad, whilst his 
Majesty was a sufferer. He has lost immense sums at play, 
which yet, at about eighty years old, he continues, having one 
that sits by him to name the spots on the cards. He ate and 
drank with extraordinary appetite. He is a prudent old courtier, 
and much enriched since His Majesty’s return.” He died in 
1684, and is buried in Rushbrooke church beneath a marble 
monument. 

Lord St. Albans’ elder brother, Thomas Jermyn, had posses- 
sion of Rushbrooke Hall, and was followed there by his son Thomas, 
who succeeded to the barony of Jermyn by special remainder at 
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the death of his uncle. His brother Henry was created Lord 
Dover, and was the “ petit Jermyn” so ludicrously described by 
the Comte de Grammont. Thomas, Lord Jermyn, had an only 
son Thomas, who was in the Navy, and was killed at the age 
of sixteen on board ship by the fall of a mast. The boy’s five 
sisters then became co-heiresses, and with Mary, the eldest of 
them, Rushbrooke passed to her husband, Sir Robert Davers, 
who represented Suffolk in Parliament in the time of \Jueen Anne 
and George I. His son, Sir Jermyn Davers, also represented the 
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county in Parliament. Rushbrooke remained with that familv until 
the death of Sir Charles Davers, third and last baronet, in 1805, 
and then passed by amicable arrangement to Colonel Robert 
Rushbrooke, grandfather of the present owner, a descendant of 
the ancient possessors of Rushbrooke, who had taken their 
name from the place. Frederick William, Earl of Bristol, had 
succeeded to the estate as heir-general of the Davers family, 
his father having married the sister and heiress of Sir Charles 
Davers, but an agreement was entered into with Colonel 
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Rushbrooke, who had married Frances Davers, whereby 
Rushbrooke was transferred to him in exchange for his estate at 
Little Saxham, which was conveyed to Lord Bristol. Colonel 
Rushbrooke was J.P. and D.L. of the county, and represented 
the Western Division in Parliament. 

A very quaint, beautiful, and attractive exterior has Rush- 
brooke Hall. The octagonal turrets at the corners of the 
wings have early features in their small hooded windows, and 
there are mullioned windows in the tall gables. The turrets 
are of a type familiar to those 
who know the old houses of 
this part of England.  Else- 
where in the windows a later 
taste is shown.  Singularly 
attractive is the forecourt, with 
its old sundial, overshadowed 
by the antique walis of the 
quadrangle. The entrance 
porch of stone is delightful in 
its solidity and symmetry, its 
semi-circular arch and pillars, 
its achievement of the arms of 
the Rushbrookes, its clock 
and its pediment, all with a 
pleasant classic aspect of the 
English Renaissance. Its 
stone frontage affords a pleas- 
ing contrast to the red brick of 
the house itself, and gives 
variety both in style and hue. 
The dormers of the centre and 
the wings give an attractive 
skyline. An old wall, which 
is itself a garden, having 
beautiful sculptured flower- 
vases on its crest, gives a 
terrace-like margin to the fore- 
court, outside of which is the 
broad mirror of the moat, now 
spanned by a bridge of two 
arches, making a passage- way 
to the park. It will be seen 
that the house, though lying 
open on one side, is completed 
as a quadrangle by the moat 
and its enclosures. The walls 
of the moat give rootage to 
many things that love the 
neighbourhood of water, and 
on the far side, between the 
house and the park, runs the 
simple iron grille, distinguished 
at intervals by the vase-crowned 
pillars which have so quaint 
and original a character. The 
effect of the whole structure 
is very attractive, and in the 
pleasant colours of its old 
brick, the variety of its archi- 
tectural features, and the gaiety 
of its garden and park, Rush- 
brooke is truly beautiful. It 
is also particularly interesting, 
owing to its associations with 
the long line of the Jermyns, 
its possession by the family of 
Davers, whose members did 
much to adorn it, and its return 
to a descendant of the ancient 
possessors of the lordship. 

Not the least interesting 
feature of the interior of the 
house is the large collection of 
family portraits, many of them 
by famous masters. Edmund 
Jermyn is_ represented at 
the age of fifty, in 1567, 
wearing a _ straight doublet 
and a round bonnet, adorned 
with flowers and jewels, and 
an inscription records that 
he gave £40 a year to the poor of Bury St. Edmunds. The 
noble hall and stairway are lined with these interesting pictures, 
and our illustration will show how charming is the general effect 
of the old interior, with the handsome and unusual balustrade. 
There is a portrait of the famous Earl of St. Albans by Vandyck, 
and a fine full-length by Lely represents him in his robes. 
Another Lely is of Catherine of Braganza, Queen of Charles IL, 
seated in a shell chair. From the easel of Vandyck also are 
half-lengths of Lord Hopton and his son, and there are other 
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examples of Lely and later masters, and the families of Jermyn 
and Davers are well represented. 

Externally and internally, therefore, is Rushbrooke Hall 
attractive. It is one of those old mansions that seem to breathe 
the spirit of former times. We may even fancy we still hear 
there the footfall of the old cavalier and the rustle of his lady’s 
gown, and that we may catch the echo of the laughter of the 
gentlemen and dames of the century that followed. Perhaps, 
indeed, it may be well that the ghosts of former possessors of such 
old mansions should in imagination and sentiment haunt them 
still. It is a pleasant thought, at any rate, with which to say 
farewell to Rushbrooke Hall. 


WE LET OUR SHOOTING. 


Y boy Harry has passed the days of single-barrel 
muzzle-loading guns, and looks with disdain on a 
cast-off old hammer breech-loader belonging to me, 
and much prized by me some twenty years ago. 
Nothing would suit him but a brand-new hammer- 

less ejector. How to provide guns of this description for each 
of my young scamps as he comes to the age when he expects 
one, is, to me, a sore puzzle. George and William each possesses 
one, though how in these days of bad harvests and poor land- 
lords I managed to get them is still a mystery; but there they 
are, beside my Purdeys in the gun cupboard, bright, and without 
a scratch, as when bought three years ago. Harry says tili he 
gets one he must use the Governor’s Purdey No. 2. Now I am 
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very fond of Harry; he is a dear boy, and an excellent shot for 
one so young, but | am also very much attached to my Purdeys, 
especially No. 2, and I do not care about seeing it in Master 
Harry’s hands. 

I overheard the boy say it was all rot the Governor fancying 
himself with two guns when partridges were driven, for there 
was not sufficient game on the farm for anyone to need a couple. 
Yet I like to keep my hand in when a big covey happens to 
come my way; and you soon get out of practice in changing 
guns if you do not sometimes take out a second. Besides, I 
believe I am selfish enough to prefer to know that my No. 2 is 
in the cupboard rather than in Master Harry’s hands. But how 
to find the twenty-five or thirty pounds for his gun I could 
not think. Those dear boys, with their Cambridge and school 
bills, and one thing and another, will be my ruin! 

Still, as I sat in my study, facing the difficulty, one thing I 
knew for a certainty, and that was, if I wanted to keep No. 2 
out of Master Harry’s hands I must find the wherewithal to 
buy him a gun of his own. I filled my pipe and paced the room, 
and at last an idea came. The idea was this: I would let the 
partridge shoot on our Newton Farm for September. The boys 
would be away in Scotland for the month, returning on the First 
of October, ‘when we can mop up our few partridges before 
we do the pheasants, and, dear old Governor, have a real good 
blaze away for a fortnight instead of pottering through wet roots 
all September,” they had said, irreverently. I gave in—I always 
have to now that my dear boys “ boss the shoot,” as they term 
it. By small bribes I would induce keepers and beaters to keep 
my doings dark, and the boys would only think there were less 
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partridges than ever this year. They always do think that now 
that they get asked to various good shoots in West Norfolk. 

I believed I could let the shoot for the month for just 
enough to pay for Harry’s gun, so without further ado I sat 
down and wrote a somewhat inviting advertisement. 1 worded 
it thus: 

“To let, for September only, 400-acre partridge shoot. 
Plenty of birds. Capital sport. Excellent rooms in farmhouse. 
£30 for the month; keeper’s wages not included. Apply, etc.” 

Before the week was out I had several answers. The one 
I selected was from a man named Bangger ; the name fascinated 
me. After a little correspondence it was settled he should have 
the shoot, half the money to be paid at once, the rest at the 
expiration of his time. 

The First was a glorious day, sunny, calm, with a nice dew 
on the roots. I sighed as I thought of Mr. Bangger and his 
friends walking over my favourite little farm. I like walking up 
birds myself, but then I am old-fashioned, my boys say it’s ‘‘ too 
much sweat,” and they like them driven. ‘They take some 
killing then, Dad,” they say, but the younger generation like 
things made easy, I maintain. I found that my farming duties 
would take me over to Newton that day. I managed, however, 
to keep out of sight of the shooters, but the incessant firing that 
greeted my ears made my heart ache. If they were only killing 
half they were firing at the murder must out, for by the end of 
the month there would not be a bird left, and what the boys 
would say I dared not contemplate. 

Late in the afternoon | met Kippen, the old keeper, walking 
dejectedly across a stubble in my direction and alone. ‘‘ Well,” 
said I, ‘*how’ve they got on, Kippen ; 
what’s the bag ?”’ Kippen’s face was a 
study to watch. From dejection it 
passed to a smile, then broadened to a 
grin; at last the old man burst into a 
roar of laughter. He bent his head 
over the gate and rocked himself to 
and fro, gasping out the words, 
‘“‘Narthen, sir, narthen. Narthen 
at all.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “ nothing ; 
not a bird at all?”’ and Kippen rolled 
his head again as he _ answered, 
‘“‘Narthen, narthen, not a feather.” 

“And all that shooting—it isn’t 
possible! Why, what are they?” 

“A lot o’ tailors and drapers, | 
ha’ heerd,” the man replied. ‘ More 
used ter gewseshears and yardmeasures 
than guns, that’s a sure moral. So 
sure as a bahd gets up they all lets go 
at her one arter another, and they 
keeps on a-pumpen’ lead arter her till 
she be right out o’ sight. Some on 
’em must ha’ been quarter o’ mile 
off afore they finished. Distance 
ain’t no matters. Naturally,” and 
here Kippen began to choke again, 
“’tother bahds gets up in th’ field 
and off they goes; don’t wonder 
at it, neither. ’T be like the Russian 
War I used ter hear my _ poor 
father speak on. Bahds’ll be suffin’ wild sune; wonder what 
Master Harry. and Master George ’ll say ter it. That be a 
masterpiece, that be.” 

«« Well, for goodness sake don’t you say anything about it to 
them ; you know what you promised me, Kippen,”’ I exclaimed, 
as I whipped up my cob and drove off. 

The next time I went over I met Kippen carrying three birds, 
very much knocked about, for one had no head, the inside ot 
another was trailing on the ground, and the third, almost without 
feathers, looked as if it had been mauled by half-a-dozen cats. 
‘“* Got tree terday, Master, blessed if | knows how,” the old man 
called out. ‘*None on ’em knows whose they be. There must 
be a pound o’ lead in each on ’em,” and he held up the birds to 
view. ‘They be getten a bit stingified over this shute, tew, 
say ’tain’t worth what they ha’ paid for it. I up and say, ‘ Yer 
can’t hit ‘em’; they say, ‘Never yer mind, Kippen, Mr. 
Bangger’s nevvy be acomen’ next week, and he be a noted shot, 
he be.’ I say, ‘ Let’s hope so.’ Lor!”’ the old man called after 
me as I turned to go, ‘‘the bahds be gettin’ suffin’ wild and no 
mistake !” 

Another week passed, and I again met Kippen. ‘ Well,” I 
exclaimed, “how does the nephew get on; better bags now, 
I suppose ? ” 

Kippen solemnly shook his head, but there was a slight 
return to the old hilarity. ‘‘ He be a deal wus nor th’ t’ others,” 
was the answer. “He bea sight for sore eyes, he be, never saw 
narthen like it in all my days, he be right a masterpiece. When 
a bahd get up he kneel down ter shute, and time he kind o’ get 
fixed in th’ right position th’ bahd be a field away. He be a 
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Wolunteer, he ve!” The old man relieved his feelings in a 
loud guffaw. ‘They aint got ten brace yet, and they say 
as how this shute be a real dew, they dew. But dew yer 
see yer gets yar money, Master, for they ha’ druve all th’ 
bahds off th’ place, and whether they'll ever come back be afore 
my reckonen.” 

I avoided the farm till the end of the month. I received 
from Mr. Bangger a somewhat irate letter regarding the sport 
obtained, but it contained a cheque, which was the main thing, 
and before the boys returned I journeyed up to town, with the 
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result that another neat hammerless ejector now stands in the 
gun-rack. Harry insisted on trying it the very day of his return, 
and, as luck would have it, drove over to Newton. Kippen, 
thank goodness, did not betray me, but on enquiring how the gun 
fitted, Harry’s answer was, “ Oh! pretty well ; it’s a nice enough 
gun, and I made some of the longest shots of my life. But I say, 
Governor, I never saw birds as wild as they are at Newton. 
lifty yards is the nearest I saw a bird rise.” 

“Ah!” I replied, “I understand birds are very wild this 
year, especially at Newton.” 


GRAYS TOUR IN LAKELAND. 





A. H. Robinson. 


PPRECIATION of natural scenery is said to be a late 
growth in the life of a nation. It would, perhaps, be 
nearer the truth to say that the earlier days of any 
literature are more concerned with men, while in the 
later period writers turn also to landscape. When Defoe 

vas travelling in the North, he could scarcely find words to 
describe the depression which moors and mountains wrought 
upon his spirits. The poet Gray, on the other hand, was 
probably the first writer to set down his impressions of what was 
then almost ferva incognita to men of letters, the mountains 
and lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. He went 
there in October, 1769, with a comfortable carriage and 
excellent introductions. His companion was to have been 
Dr. Wharton, but the latter was taken ill with asthma at the 
out-of-the-way little town of Brough in Westmoreland, famous 
for bad weather and good ponies. They had been there for 
the great fair (still held) on September 30th. To make 
up for Wharton’s disappointment, Gray sent him a journal, 
written in the most direct and simple style, though occasionally 
rising into highly-wrought phrase, recording his visit and 
impressions. The English is charming, very clear and very 
pleasing. The writer’s aim was to give to Wharton an exact 
account of what he saw; with no flights of fancy. It shows, too, 
that he was an excellent observer, and, poet though he was, he 
was just as precise as William Cobbett, when on one of his rural 
rides, in noting down the progress of the harvest, the condition of 
the people, or the appearance of the more remarkable houses of the 
resident owners. Here is a sample of his description of a country 
scene: ‘A mile and a-half from Brough, where we parted, ona 
hill lay a great army encamped (the cattle fair): to the left 
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opened a fine valley, with green meadows and hedgerows, a 
gentleman’s house peeping forth from a grove of old trees. Ona 
nearer approach appeared myriads of cattle and horses in the 
road itself, and on all the fields around me: a brisk stream 
hurrying across the way, thousands of clean healthy people in 
their best parti-coloured apparel: farmers and their families, 
esquires and their daughters, hastening up from the dales and 
down from the fells from every quarter, glittering in the sun, 
and pressing forward to join the throng.” Gray went by the 
Eden and Appleby, past Brougham Castle and up the Eamont 
Valley to Penrith, where he dined on ‘trout and partridge,” and 
then climbed to the top of the Beacon Hill, and lvoked over 
Whinfell Forest to Cross Fell, “just visible through the mists 
and vapours hovering round it.” He visited Dalemain and its 
woods, ‘‘ planted by old Mr. Hazel, who lives always at home, 
and delights in planting.” He does not seem to have heard of 
the red deer on the forest of Martindale Fell. But he climbed 
to the top of Dunmallet, and looked down with delight on 
Ullswater. ‘I saw the lake open directly at my feet,” he 
writes, ‘‘ majestic in its calmness; clear and smooth as a blue 
mirror, with winding shores and low points of land covered with 
green enclosures, white farmhouses looking out among the trees, 
and cattle feeding. The water is almost everywhere bordered by 
cultivated lands, gently sloping upwards, from a mile to a mile and 
a-quarter in breadth, till they reach the feet of the mountains, which 
arise very rude and awful with their broken tops on either hand. 
. . . I saw a cormorant flying over the lake and fishing.” 
His further description of the lake is most accurate; nor does he 
omit to mention the conditions under which he saw it—‘‘in a 
pleasant grave day, perfectly calm and warm, but without a gleam 
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of sunshine. Then the sky seemed to thicken, and the valley to 
grow more desolate, and the evening drawing on, I returned by the 
way I came to Penrith.” Gray’s next journey was by the road 
which leads between Graystoke Castle and Mr. Huddleston’s 
‘* castle-like old mansion of Hutton John.” He evidently saw this 
fine old place, which, with its grey tower of the date of 
Edward III. and its additions of the days of Elizabeth, is still 
inhabited and still belongs to the Huddlestons; but whether he 
did so on this journey does not appear. He was bound for 
Keswick, and passing ‘by the side of Skiddaw and its cub, called 


Latrigg,” he saw the sun ‘playing on the bosom of the lake, and 
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glass a picture, that if I could transmit it to you and fix it in 
all the softness of its living colours would fairly sell for a 
thousand pounds.” His wish is at least partly realised. 
The form and movement can be shown, though the colours 
yet remain to be fixed under ordinary conditions. The photo- 
graph of Derwentwater in a gale is taken from Friars Crag, 
the very spot from which Gray saw the lake. On the right is 
Lord’s Isle, and to the right again is Wallow Crag. In the 
background, between Lord’s Isle and St. Herbert's Isle, are the 
Taws of Borrowdale and the entrance to the dale. Castle Hill is 
also distinctly seen, while in front the breakers on the shore give 
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lighting up all the mountains with its lustre.” In order to enjoy 
the scenery more, Gray carried with him a “ pocket lustre,” or 
reflector with black foil at the back, like that which landscape 
artists use now to test ‘ values.”” Photography was not invented, 
aud this was the only way in which he could enjoy, even for a 
moment, the ‘picture’ he had just looked upon. It was a 
4in. plano-convex glass. When he was down by the shores 
of the lake ‘‘a little shower fell, red clouds came marching 
up the hills from the East, and part of a bright rainbow 
seemed to rise along the side of Castle Hill. From hence 
I got to the parsonage a little before sunset, and saw in my 
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some idea of the force of a storm upon the lake. Gray’s visit to 
Borrowdale impressed him greatly. He notes that he ‘ rose at 
seven, and walked under the conduct of the landlord to Borrow- 
dale ; the grass was covered with a hoar frost, which soon melted 
and exhaled in a thin, bluish smoke.” In the jaws of Borrow- 
dale he saw ‘“‘a turbulent chaos of mountain behind mountain 
rolled in confusion.” His nerves were never very strong. He 
was so afraid of being burnt alive if his house caught fire that he 
always kept a rope ladder in his bedroom, and he never seems 
quite to have recovered a fright which he had when crossing the 
Alps. So when he came to Lodore Banks, “ which impend 
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horribly over the way,” he was ‘reminded of those passes in 
the Alps where the guides tell you to move with speed and say 
nothing, lest the agitation of the air should loosen the snows 
above and bring down a mass that would overwhelm a caravan. 
1 took their advice, and hastened on in silence.’ They 
returned to lunch at Grange—so called because it was once 
a farm of Furness Abbey. Gray describes it as ‘“‘on a rising 
ground in the middle of the valley; round it the mountains 
form an awful amphitheatre, and through it obliquely runs 
the Derwent, clear as glass, and showing under its bridge 
every trout that passes. Beside the villages rises a round 
eminence of a rock covered entirely with old trees, and over that 
more proudly towers Castle Crag, . . . the wood of the 
mountains increases, and their summits grow loftier to the eye, 
and of more fantastic forms ; among them appear Eagles Cliff, 
Doves Nest, Whitedale Pike, etc.” This picture in words of 
Grange may be compared with the photograph, though, in the 
latter, Castle Hill lies just out of the picture. 

The farmer, who entertained Gray at luncheon, had himself 
plundered the eagles’ eyrie that year, and taken out an eaglet 
and an addled egg. Gray remarks that the eagles did mischief 
among the lambs, and that “ seldom a year passes but they take 
the brood, or eggs, and sometimes they shoot one, sometimes the 
other, parent ; but the survivor ha: always found a mate, probably 
in Ireland, and they breed near the old place. By his descrip- 
tion I learn that this species is the Erne, the vulture Albicilla of 
Linnzus in his last edition (in yours, Falco albicilla). So 
consult him and Pennant about it.” 

Ifthe reader feels encouraged by these few extracts from the 
earlier days of Gray’s visit to the Lakes to follow him further in 
his diary, he will, we think, be repaid. He saw the country as 
it was before the tourist had discovered it, when the people were 
leading their primitive life among the mountains, and when “these 
innocent dalesmen had not revealed the mysteries of their 
ancient kingdom.” Moreover, there is not a page in which the 
writer does not set down some living picture of the life there, in 
the simplest language, but with perfect understanding. 


C. J. CornisH. 





PARLIAMENTARY. 
MEMORIES. 


HE book which has just been written by Henry W. 

Lucy, and illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould, called 

‘Peeps at Parliament” (Newnes), is more readable 

than many novels of this season are likely to be. Mr. 

Lucy observes men, and writes of them with some- 

thing of that fine precision that we find in a good etching. As 

far as manner and appearance go, it would be difficult to imagine 

more vivid impressions than those that are given by him. But in 

addition to that, these notes have the value of memoirs extending 

over a period of no less than thirty years. It was in February, 

1873, that the writer was first installed in the Press Gallery in 

charge of the Parliamentary business of a great daily paper. 

Since then he has seen many new actors come on the stage, and 

has had to chronicle the beginnings and endings of a great many 

careers. The articles originally appeared in serial form, and we 

are glad that Mr. Lucy gives them in the original words, because 

they would have lost much of their value, as well as their charm, 

if he had corrected his first, and probably erroneous, impressions, 
formed at the moment, by the light of subsequent history. 

We turn naturally to the early appearance of some of the 
more important men of the present day. He brings before us 
the famous Fourth Party, with Lord Randolph Churchill as its 
leading spirit, Mr. Balfour as nearly equal in command, and Sir 
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Henry Wolff and Mr. Gorst as their coadjutors. Mr. Balfour 
figures rather less than might have been expected. Inthe days 
of his first fame, the Punch artists failed to caricature him 
effectively, and that is perhaps one reason why he did not cut a 
greater figure. Mr. Balfour is in some respects so very perfect 
that it is difficult to get even a foible or peculiarity to make fun 
of. He did not wear the Jarge collars by which Mr. Gladstone 
was distinguished during his long career. Lord Beaconsfield 
said of Mr. Chamberlain, when he first appeared in Parliament, 
‘‘ He wears his eyeglass like a gentleman.” John Bright, too, 
was always figured with an eyeglass. ‘If,’ said Tenniel, 
‘“Mr. Bright does not wear an eyeglass, it is very wrong of him ; 
he ought to do so.” Lord Palmerston was always shown in 
cartoons with a bit of straw in his mouth, and whether this was 
an observation of personal habit or a direct hint that he was 
interested in racing stables, is a matter of doubt. Lord 
Brougham’s trousers supplied another * instance of the success 
with which Punch has arbitrarily associated a fable with the 
personal appearance of a public man.” But Mr. Balfour has 
not many peculiarities, and in later days his passion for golf has 
been done to death by caricaturists for lack of something more 
personal. He belongs to the new style of member. Mr. Lucy 
draws an effective contrast between him and Sir William 
Harcourt. Sir William, on those occasions when the House of 
Commons is called upon to pass a vote of condolence, is 
accustomed to play the part of the heavy father to perfection. 
Mr. Lucy quotes as an example the speeches made on the death 
of President Carnot. ‘Sir William Harcourt . . . reada 
funeral sermon from manuscript he took out of bis breast coat 
pocket, whilst his voice rose and fell in melancholy cadence.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Baifour took a sheet of notepaper from 
the table, jotted down a note or two, and made a “short but 
almost perfect speech, taking as his text successive points in Sir 
William Harcourt’s monody, and giving them fresh turns.” 

It is very curious to-day to recall the terror with which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s advent to Parliament was _ expected. 
Members vowed that Sir Walter Barttelot expected him to 
approach the table making a ‘‘cart-wheel” down the floor. 
Their surprise was great when they found ‘in the fearsome 
Birmingham Radical a quietly-dressed, almost boyish-looking 
man, who spoke in a clear, admirably-pitched voice.” Mr. Lucy, 
however, is not prepossessed in favour of Mr. Chamberlain, and 
scores off him whenever he can. His hero was evidently the late 
William Ewart Gladstone, and he lingers over the performances 
of the ‘Grand Old Man” in the true spirit of hero-worship. At 
the same time, he is perfectly fair to Gladstone’s great rival, 
Beaconsfield, and brings out the contrast between the two very 
vividly. 

One of the most interesting passages in the whole book is that 
in which Mr. Lucy describes all the leading characteristics of the 
various men who have led the House of Commons. It was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s maxim that a Leader of the House, like a good 
child, should be seen and not heard, and he carried this out to 
perfection. ‘‘He was the most patient and the most constant 
attendant on the business of the House. However dull might 
be the proceedings, he was there to watch their course. Hour after 
hour he sat with arms folded, legs crossed ’’—the witty Berestord- 
Hope put it “like a Crusader ona tombstone”; but then he shared 
to some extent in that malevolent view of ‘* Dizzy ” affected by 
the staff of the Saturday Review. Mr. Lucy himself holds that the 
ideal leader, like the ideal editor, should ‘‘confine his own labour 
to inspiration, direction, and revision.” Sir William Harcourt, 
who was a great personal friend of Lord Beaconsfield’s, tried to 
carry out his maxim. Mr. Gladstone as Leader followed an 
opposite course, ‘‘so restless was his energy, so minute his 
knowledge, so boundless his vocabulary, that, even to the last, 
be found it impossible to abstain from taking the lead in whatever 
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debate went forward.” It would be interesting to linger over 
the innumerable anecdotes told by Mr. Lucy, and his finished 
descriptions of the characteristic traits of the men who have held 
a leading place in the politics of the last quarter of a century or 
more, but at present we can only refer our readers to the book, 
which they will find an unfailing mine of information and 
amusement, 

Let us, however, give one quotation relating to the two men 
at present most before the eyes of their countrymen: 

“*Mr. Balfour has a musical voice and a delivery that has vastly improved 
of late years, even of late «months, He does not imitate the cynically 
unemotional manner of his uncle. He is indeed given to let his voice ring 
through the crowded House, as, with clenched hand beating the air, he pours 
contumely and scorn on hon. gentlemen below the gangway or seated on the 
benches opposite. His voice is admirably fitted to himself and his speech, 
having a certain note of elegance and distinction which forms the complement 
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of his public performance and his social amenities. Mr. Chamberlain 
has a voice so pleasant that its music must do something to soften 
the asperity of the Irish member who listens to him. It is soft 
and low—a beautiful thing in a public speaker, especially when there 
is added the quality of perfect distinctness. When. occasion invites, 
Mr. Chamberlain can throw into his tone a rasping note, suggestive of 
jagged edges in the dart he is discharging. That happens seldom, and 
is least effective. The art of saying the very nastiest things in the 
most mellifluous voice is a rare possession. Mr. Chamberlain has 
cultivated it to perfection.” 


This description will generally be admitted to be excellent, 
and it is curious to note how much the success of a statesman 
is due to such qualities as a fine voice. It was a gift that 
proved invaluable to Mr. Gladstone, and is scarcely less so to 
Mr. Chamberlain. A voice is almost of as much importance as 
an easily-caricatured face. 








HUNTER-BREEDING IN ENGLAND. 


HERE is no more common complaint 
than that hunter-breeding does not 
pay. Yet the fact stares us in the 
face that many hundreds of first- 
rate horses of the hunter stamp are 

raised every year. While it is probably true 
that haphazard breeding does not pay, yet 
there are some men who do manage to make 
money at it. There are three farms not far 
from where I am now writing, in the occupa- 
tion of shrewd business-like men, where some 
first-rate hunter stock is raised every year. I 
think, too, the number of horses of this class is 
steadily increasing. The demand at present 
for really good horses of the hunter stamp is 
greater than the supply. 

Nearly every Englishman who can afford 
to hunt desires to do so. The railway has 
made it possible for a number of busy wealthy 
men to enjoy the sport without interfering 
with their business. A lawyer or merchant 
who wishes to hunt requires a horse as nearly 
perfect in shape and manners as possible, the 
price being a secondary consideration. His time 
and neck are too valuable to allow such a man 
even to think of making a promising horse. 
Therefore, it pays the farmer to breed and the 
first-rate dealers to keep the best they can. Copyright 
Such a horse as Red Cloud, recently sold by 
Sir Humphrey. de Trafford to the Duke of Bedford for 
1,050 guineas, is, as the reader may see, exactly the type 





Copyright RED CLOUD. 
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RED RUBY. 


we want. He has looks, speed, and jumping power, and 
Mr. Hobbs, who has ridden him during his victorious career in 


the show-ring, tells me he is a horse 
of most excellent temper and perfect 
manners. Or take Slingsby, 
another from the Hill Crest Stud. 
Here is a horse that would catch the 
eye of a judge or unloose the purse- 
strings of a man looking for a hunter 
to ride up to hounds in a flying country. 
The length of shoulder, the depth of 
girth, and the reach and scope of the 
horse promise a long stride and a safe 
landing over the wide ditches that 
often lurk on the far side of the stiff 
cut and laid Leicestershire hedges, such 
places as we all know of near Keyham 
in the Quorn, or the boundary fence 
of Stamford in the Pytchley country. 
Ruby, again, is the sort of hunter, if 
looks go for anything, that one would 
trust for power and manners anywhere; 
in fact, the sort of horse to mount your 
wife on, if she, as some ladies do, loves 
timber and gates. 

The horses I have noted and 
the others portrayed here, some 
of which are well known to all 
followers of Mr. Fernie’s or the 
Pytchley, are, as nearly as_ possible, 
the hunters we dream cf. Yet they 
were bred in England. © How is it 
done? Well, for one thing, the King’s 
Premiums have placed within our reach 
good thorough-bred horses. People 
may say what they please, but if we 
want to breed a hunter like these, and 
“COUNTRY LIFE." this is the only sort that pays, there 
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is nothing like a sound thorough-bred sire. But the 
horse is not everything, though in the case of Red 
Cloud, everyone, I think, will recognise his likeness to his 
sire. We must have mares of the right stamp. Some- 
times alarmists tell us that all our best mares have gone 
abroad, yet there are some good ones left, or we should 
not see the hunters we do at every meet of a pack of 
hounds. For it is not only in the Midlands that you will 
see two or three hundred high-class hunters at the 
fixture. In manya provincial country—so called—in the 
Grafton, the Bicester, the Duke of Beaufort’s, the 
Cheshire, the Meynell, and fifty others, you will see 
horses scarcely, if at all, inferior to those that in less 
than a month will be trotting along the road from 
Melton to Kirby Gate, Tilton Wood, or Croxton Park. 

There are, indeed, many useful mares still in the 
country, and breeders who mean to make money know 
that they must have them. Nevertheless, they are scarce 
and expensive, which is no doubt one reason why small 
breeders fail. Anyone who has judged at country shows 
will acknowledge that the brood mare classes are not 
nearly so well filled with animals of good quality as they 
ought to be. It is sometimes urged that old hunting mares 
should be distributed among farmers willing to breed. 
But to produce horses of the class here depicted the mares 
must be fresh, and not exhausted by years of hard work. 
How often racing mares of fame disappoint us with their 
offspring! On the other hand, I have heard people advise 
using fillies for breeding, on the ground that, being after- 
wards sold as hunters, there is a double profit. 


Copyright 


It may be so; 


but I should doubt whether many first-rate animals h’ave ever 


been produced 
from immature 
mares. No; the 
mares must be 
fresh, healthy, and 
sound, and have 
never been over- 
taxed. Then even 
when we have a 
promising colt, a 
good deal depends 
on the way he is 
treated. Hunters 
need plenty of 
liberty when 
young. Irish 
hunters are so 
good because, for 
one thing, the colts 
have so much free- 
dom. They learn 
to take care of 
themselves, and I 
have bought three 


yearoldsinIreland — Copyright VIXEN. 
that wanted very 
little teaching in the matter of crossing a country. Manners, 


of course, they had none, but that is another story; but they 


WHY NOT. 
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had the use of their brains and their legs. 
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GOLD. 
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hunter - breeders. 
The horses, in the 
pink of condition 
and bloom, travel 
from show to 
show. Breeders 
see what the 
judges, who are 
generally hunting 
men, think the 
right type, and 
they go away 
determined to do 
likewise. Givena 
good mare there is 
no reason why Mr. 
Smith should not 
breed as good- 
looking a horse as 
one of these; but 
he must only keep 
the best. If we 
can part with our 
misfits at no great 
loss, and sell our 
gems for 150 to 200 
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guineas at four years old, we shall not complain of hunter-breeding 
But this horse fetched 1,050 guineas, and was worth 


at least 350 guineas before his prize- 
winning career. But there are middle- 
men’s profits, and I contend that it is 
seldom worth a_ breeder’s time and 
trouble to try for them. In the long 
run, it is the soundest plan to part with 
our best stock at the earliest age we can 
obtain a price, and leave to dealers with 
large capital, or wealthy country gentle- 
men, the remainder of the profits and 
the risks. T. F. Date. 


HUNTING . 
NOTES. 


HE Quorn circular about capping 
is out, and will naturally be read 
with much interest. On the whole, 
I do not think that capping is a 
practicable pian of reducing fields. 
The amount of ill-feeling that will 

be engendered by it is so great that in a few 
years it will not improbably be dropped 
quietly. However, the Quorn committee 
have issued a circular which is sportsman- 
like and courteous, and is exactly what we 
should have expected. We are to be 
allowed to give a visitor a week’s hunting, 
which, perhaps, is as much as even the 
most generous will desire to do. It would 
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have destroyed a great deal of the social charm of the Quorn Hunt 
if that p'easant stream of visitors from other countries had been 
dammed at the source. ‘*‘Come and have a day; I can put up 
your horse, or can give you a mount,” as the case may be, is an 
invitation much appreciated. We feel that if we subscribe to a 
IIunt we are members of it, and are entitled to exercise its hospitality. 
The Melton di-trict is rewarded by having a social life far more 
varied than that of most Hunts. Those who are its inhabitants have 
a chance of meeting many interesting people in the course of the 
year. Therefore we are glad that visitors are to be free. There 
is in the circular one significant clause: ‘‘ The committee will 
decide in each case what amount of subscription will exempt 
from capping.” This leaves a great and very valuable power in 
the hands of the committee. Such a clause may go far to make 
capping possible. If it is known that the cap will not be used to 
exclude a man who is giving what he can, merely because he is not 
wealthy, the movement will be greatly strengthened. The danger 
to hunting—and there is a great danger, as all who are acquainted 
with the inner side of country life must allow—arises from the 
imposition ofa rigid cap in a Hunt where a large minimum sub- 
scription is exacted and smaller sums refused. The Warwickshire, 
North Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, which ask of us but a 
moderate sum, £10 and £7, will have no trouble, the probable 
result being that the subscription list willinclude more names. I 
cannot see how any man who can hunt at all can object to a 
subscription based on these sums. It will be open to the Quorn 
committee to deal liberally with residents in the country. On the 
other hand, the Pytchley and the Cottesmore cut themselves off from 
these desirable arrangements. If the rule is made elastic, the Hunt 
officers have discretion and tact, and the sums collected are ear- 
marked for the damage and poultry funds, capping may succeed. 
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But hard-and-fast rules are not possible to make when you have no 
means to enforce them and are not supported by a _ practically 
unanimous public opinion. I think, however, that Mr. Fernie’s 
and the Belvoir have chosen the better part in refusing to cap at 
all. It seems a pity to disturb the good feeling that exists in both 
Hunts. Then neither Hunt suffers, except occasionally, from the 
crowds that trouble the other Hunts we have named. The Lincoln- 
shire side of the Belvoir, which, to my mind, is the best for sport, 
is rather out of the beat of the people against whom the cap is 
‘aimed, and the fences of High Leicestershire have an effect in 
keeping down tne fields with Mr. Fernie’s. 

Last Friday I had my last day but one with the Devon 
and Somerset, and it was certainly full of incident, though 
it could not be written of as a first-class run. The Barle 
has been a sight to see after the recent rains, and the fords 
were almost impassable. There was a fine instance’ of the 
strength of a stag when, last week, one swam the river in 
full flood, breasting the brown flood and making good _ his 
landing but a very few yards below his point, while the hounds 
were swept away down the stream full a hundred and fifty yards. 
Therefore, when hounds met at Dulverton for the last time this 
season—stag-hunting wi.l be over before this number of COUNTRY 
LIFE is out—we were not sorry to hear that the stag of the day 
was harboured in the Exe woods at Red Cleeve. The stag was 
where he was expected to be, a heavy old stag with a curious head, 
which, at a distance, had the appearance of being palmated almost 
like that of a fallow-buck. The certainty of the harbouring was 
notable, for the stags are becoming very restless. Not a great run, 
I have said, but after being driven for a short distance at a 
great pace, the stag swam down the Exe for full a mile or more. 
The river was in flood, and he was swept swiftly down, and landed of Sere 
below Combehead and ran straight for Bampton, well known for its atl BRIGHT LIGHT. “COUNTRY LIFE” 
pony fair, which is one of the local sights. Hounds pressed on him 
closely after leaving the river, and he sprang on the roof of a farm- 
house and slipped between two walls, some seven or eight couple 
of hounds following. The fall killed the stag instantly, and the 
hounds were dragged out with difficulty, and not till after the stag’s 
head had been cut off. It was a curious ending. This is but 
another instance of the tendency—so often noted by writers on the 
chase—of hunted stags to make for human habitations. It is 
sometimes given by ignorant people as an instance of the tameness 
of carted deer that they are so often taken in barns and _ out- 
houses; but the wildest stags often seek refuge in such places, 
and I have seen the fact noted by a writer on hunting in 
France. 

Well, the stag-hunting season is over, and it has been a good 

. and enjoyable one. There may have been greater gallops than any 
one we have had, but there has never been a better average of 
sport. <A great deal of praise is due to the huntsman, Sidney 
Tucker, and to the hounds; they area very killing pack, with a resolute 
style of hunting, and, I think, more music than they used to have. 
Moreover, there are several among them quite worthy to be called 
chiens de change, {rom the way they hold to the scent of the hunted 
deer through herds of others. The red deer are numerous, and but for 
the steadiness of the pack so many stags would not have been killed. 
Of the subsidiary packs, Mr. Stanley’s on the Quantocks have done 
far better than the others. Sir John Amory’s have had their short 
stag-hunting season spoilt by an outbreak of dysentery in the 
kennels, and the Barnstaple have hunted when they could harbour 
a stag, but have not killed many. The closing of the Arlington 
Woods and last year’s slaughter have spoilt the prospect of hunting 
in what otherwise might be an excellent stretch of country. 








Taken on the whole, the year of 1903 has been a very good year 
for ‘ staggers,” and I trust that we may have an equally successful 
season with the foxes. As far as can be seen at present, the outlook 
is distinctly hopeful. Xf. Copyright SLINGSB FY. “COUNTRY LIFE," 
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ST. LUKE'S SUMMER. 


FTER the gales and heavy rains of the autumn 
equinox, there frequently occurs a delicious spell of 
calm weather. The hours of storm and stress are 
forgotten, for mid-October brings in their stead a 
succession of dreamy mellow autumn days, as 


beautiful as they are welcome. This is the little summer of 


Robert Demachy, AUTUMN. 
St. Luke, a brief interlude in the process of the seasons when 
Nature seems to pause and draw breath. 

Such days begin generally with fog or haze that floats in 
long pale streamers over the valleys and along the hillside 
woods, Then by degrees the veil is lifted, revealing an azure 
sky. And even if the sun shines powerfully at midday there is 
always a lurking freshness from the early frosty morning to 
temper its warmth. And what time of year can surpass the 
superb radiance of those October afternoons, prolonged and 
retained hour after hour, while every object is transfigured by 
slanting light, and the long purple shadows are thrown across 
the vivid emerald of the pastures ? 

Gossamer webs float in the still air morning by morning. 
Every bramble and hedgerow bush is traced with the white 
silken films, and the beads of dew on them flash and twinkle. 





Scarcely a breath stirs the air, yet as the sun gains strength 
leaves fall and acorns drop. For it is during the still days of 
autumn far more than on the rough ones that’ the trees shed 
their spoil. 

The autumn has reached its prime and wears its crown 
of gold. The splendour of the woods increases hourly. A 
tongue of flame sweeps across 
the giant beeches. As _ the 
haze melts away it discloses 
each morning some fresh stroke 
of colour added to a pageant 
of surpassing beauty. By ten 
o'clock the mist has_ wholly 
cleared, and the fine curves of 
a great chalk down stand out 
boldly against a wall of blue 
sky. Sloping southward it is 
steeped to the full in the bril- 
liant sunshine. Recent rains 
and gales, together with the 
early frosts, have filtered and 
cleansed the atmosphere, so 
that the scattered junipers 
stand out sharp and distinct, 
each with its spot of shadow. 
Streaks of orange show among 
the larches in the fir woods, 
the purple dogwood and fading 
hawthorns stain every coombe 
and fissure, and the _ hazel 
copses are fast changing from 
grey-green to yellow. 

A rough cart-track leads 
diagonally upwards and climbs 
the brow of the hill, Although 
bordered at intervals with 
unshorn hedges, it ‘can hardly 
be called a lane. At first it 
wanders round some empty 
cornfields, forming a means 
of communication between 
these and an old weatherworn 
farmhouse. The farmhouse 
can boast no architectural fea- 
tures, but it helps us to realise 
the warmth and colour pro- 
duced by an October sun glow. 
How the sunshine lights up the 
lichen-stained tiles and softens 
the dull red bricks! How it 
brings into greater relief the 
green and amber mosses, the 
houseleeks, and the polypodies 
that cling to the roof! It shines 
back in flashes of gold and 
scarlet from the horse-chestnut 
tree in front ; a couple of fading 
limes catch the same rich glow, 
and it floods the grass of the 
little orchard beside. 

A few late martins are 
wheeling round the chimney- 
stacks, moving studies in black 
and white. The swallows are 
all gone; the last stragglers 
headed South a fortnight ago. 
The fieldfares and redwings 
have not yet come, but they 
will find no lack of provision 
for them in the hedgerows. 

Copyright In spite of the lack of fruit 

this season in market garden 

and orchard, the wild fruits have been fairly abundant. Crops of 

whortleberries, dewberries, and blackberries have all been ample. 

The whitethorns flowered feebly, and the haws are consequently 

scant. but other berries are plentiful. The briars are crowded 

with crimson hips, and already the hollies are a sight. Bryony, 

dogwood, snowberry, and spindle tree all yield their portion in 
profusion. 

As the little roadway clambers upward we get a varied 
medley of colour from the hedge growths. Beside an old cutting 
in the chalk stands a wild cherry tree, one mass of glowing 
colour, its leaves like tongues of scarlet flame. Hard by is a 
white-beam, gaunt and bare, the silver and purple foliage shown 
beneath. A couple of noisy missel-thrushes are busy in a big 
yew tree. For the yew is laden with berries, set in their 
beautiful coral cups, berries greatly loved by the mistletoe 
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thrush. Streamers of the wild clematis or traveller’s joy are 
everywhere, its stems looking like coils of hempen rope among 
the other growths. It climbs to the topmost boughs, and 
festoous shrub and tree alike with its silken network of seed- 
vessels. 

The birds have rifled the elders, but parts of the hillside are 
tinted with the buff and rose-pink of their fading leaves. Every 
hollow in the chalk is filled with bushes, and every bush has its 
berries. The bryony hangs its long orange sprays amid its 
withered leaves. Bunches of transparent crimson in two shades 
droop from the bitter-sweet and the guelder rose. The red 
berries among the hoary leaves of the wayfaring trees will turn 
black as winter approaches. But the fruit of the spindle tree 
bears the palm for beauty. Pluck and examine one of those 
carmine lobes, and you find the seeds enclosed in a wrapper of 
brilliant orange. ‘The shrub, however, needs to be sought, for, 
although not uncommon, its berries do not crown the hedge like 
those of the hawthorn or wild rose. Another shrub easily 
missed is the alder-buckthorn, with its oval quivering leaves and 
its little dark blue berries. 

Meanwhile, we have been climbing the hill, until all at once 
the tangled growths cease. We are on the crisp velvety sward 
of the Downs, high up among the grey junipers, overlooking a 
wide cultivated plain. It is a place to linger and dream. A 
pleasant languor pervades the senses. There is a singular 
restfulness in the right beauty of the October landscape. Dame 
Nature seems to have accomplished her tasks, and to be taking 
her ease. The sunshine falls tenderly over the Weald. A slight 
haze rests on the horizon, quite different from the azure distance 
of summer. It is a couple of hours to sundown, yet the 
shadows of the lesser hills fall athwart the fields, and every 
hedgerow, elm, and oak casts its lengthened shade. And these, 
too, are different from the summer shadows. They are softer 
and less defined; but, falling apart from the tree, they are far 
more conspicuous. Such prominent shadows, quite as much as 
the softened yellow light, are a distinct feature of these autumn 
days, as if to remind us of the coming wintry days when we 
shall watch for the shadows in vain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A QUEER WAGER. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘* Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to Mr. Oakwood’s letter in your last week’s issue, the 
weight of the cord must be added to the weight of the brick; this, combined 


with the friction of the cord against the road, is quite sufficient to account for 


the inability of the man to pull the brick.—R. D. S 


BLUSHING BIRDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In reference to your article on ‘‘ Blushing Birds,” published in last 
weck’s Counrrky LIFE, it may be of interest to state that we have a blue 
and orange macaw whose white parchment-like face becomes bright pink, 
especially above the beak, whenever he is angry or excited.—M. SuRTEEs. 


[To THE Epitror oF ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—The statement made by the writer of the article entitled ** Blushing 
Birds” in last week’s number of your most enjoyable paper is not altogether 
accurate, for he states that amongst macaws the habit is confined to the 
green variety. We have a very fine specimen of the blue and yellow macaw 
who displays this trait—not often, for he is 
remarkably good-tempered, and the ‘‘ blush” 
is an invariable sign of anger; so much so, 
that we warn all friends that whilst his cheeks 
remain white all attacks are feigned and in 
play and can be disregarded, yet if the 
** danger-signal ”’—red—shows, to look out 
and keep out of reach. Of course I do not 
know if it is peculiar to the individual or 
common to all that species (Ara ararauna). 
—F. E. A. Livesay. 


RUSHBROOKE HALL, BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS. 

(To tHE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Scotland de Rushbrooke, who in 1180 
held lands in Rycebroc (Rushbrooke), was 
descended from a family named Scotland of 
Scotland Hall, Polstead, Essex, and assumed 
the name of Rushbrooke. His son Michael 
had a daughter Agnes, who married Thomas 
Jermyn about the time of John, 1199-1216, 
and from them sprang the families of Jermyn 
and Davers, owners of RKushbrooke for very 
many generations. By a second marriage, 
Scotland de Rushbrooke had a son Henry, 
from whom was descended Sir William de 
Rushbrooke, his great-grandson, who died in 
1380, possessed of the Manor of Rushbrooke. 
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A daughter and co-heiress of Sir William married John de Hunte of 
Springfield, who assumed the name and arms of his wife. The present 
owners of Rushbrooke, whose pedigree has been traced up to John 
Rushbrooke of Rattlesden, who died in 1486, bear the arms and claim 
descent from Scotland de Rushbrooke. The great-grandfather of the present 
owner exchanged lands in Saxham for the Rushbrooke Estate on the 
occasion cf the marriage of his son, Colonel Robert Rushbrooke, to a 
daughter of Sir Charles Davers, as we have explained. The east 
wing of the house is conjectured to have been built by Thomas Jermyn, 
who died in 1504. The main portion by which the house assumed 
the form of the letter E is believed to have been erected by Sir Robert 
Jermyn somewhere about 1579. which is the date on the old bell of the 
clock in the porch. The alteration of the Tudor windows to their present 
form was probably made in the time of Sir Jermyn Davers, who added to the 
north front about 1735, that being the date on lead pipes on that side of the 
building. It is concluded that the internal features of the Great Hall 
assumed their present form in Sir Jermyn Davers’s time, no alteration of any 
consequence having been made since. The pictures on the grand staircase 
include the succession of owners from Edmund Jermyn, who died in 1573, to 
Sir Robert Davers, who died in 1763. Amongst other objects of interest are 
two beautiful cabinets, richly chased with silver, once belonging to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, who, it is believed, was privately married to Herry Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Albans, who died in 1684. These and other objects of interest of 
the same date were left by the Earl of St. Albans in his will to his nephew, 
Thomas Jermyn, the then owner of Rushbrooke. These include a chest of 
Charles I., studded with brass nails, and having the initials ‘‘C. R.” on the 
lid, and two shirts and a nightcap, which belonged to the same king. The 
house is furnished with old ebony and ivory chairs, others of the high-backed 
and richly carved type, lacquer cabinets, etc., and among the Vandycks are 
Charles I. on horseback, Queen Henrietta Maria, and a portrait of the artist. 
—R. W. J. R. 

[As we go to press we receive the above particulars relating to the 
descent of this interesting house and estate (an account of which will be 
found on page 542), with conjectural dates of the building of the mansion, 


—Ep.] 


VIPERS SWALLOWING YOUNG. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ CounrRY LIFE.”]} 
S1r,—Your excellent note on the popular fallacy of vipers swallowing their 
young on the approach of danger has suggested to my memory the one man 
who should be able to prove the fact, if true. He 1s known by the name of 
‘*Brusher” Mills in the New Forest. It appears that he derives the greater 
part of his income from the capture of live snakes, both ringed snakes and 
adders, which are fairly plentiful in the forest. There is a demand for these 
live snakes to feed the hamadryads at the Zoological Gardens and elsewhere, 
for snakes of the hamadryad kind require as food live reptiles. Mills is ready 
to aver with a cheerful confidence that he has again and again seen the adder 
swallow her young on the approach of danger. Of course, the question 
whether this really occurs is a very controverted one, with the consensus of 
scientific opinion decidedly opposed to the popular view which is upheld by 
Mr. Mills. Mr. Tegetmeier, it seems, has an offer, which has been 
open for years and still holds good, to pay £5 to anyone who will send 
up a viper with the young ones still in its stomach. The suggestion is that 
anyone who sees the snake swallow its young ones may kill it, tie a string 
round its neck to prevent the little snakes running out again, and send 
it up with a claim to the promised reward, It is to be admitted that 
a great many people are not much disposed to meddle with an adder, or, if 
they do care to kill it with a stick, are not much disposed to meddle with its 
‘“business” end so soon after death (and these creatures continue with 
convulsive movements that are very threatening long after the ordinary means 


of putting an end to their lives have been taken, so much so as to have given 
rise to the popular delusion that whatever you do to them they will not die 
till sunset); so that if the marvellous phenomenon really does occur, it is 
likely to have been witnessed many times before it happens within sight of 
the one exceptional person who would care to take what risk there may be 
for the sake of the five-pound note. But Mills appears to be precisely 











this exceptional person, one who has seen more live snakes, and captured 
them alive or dead, probably than any other person in England, and he must 
know so very well how to handle an adder that familiarity may be expected 
to have bred in him the proverbial contempt for the risks; and this being so, 
and his assertion so confident that he has often seen the snake swallow her 
young, it seems singular that he has never cared to follow the programme 
proposed by Mr. Tegetmeier and get the £5. But thus the case stands, that he 
never has done so, or certainly had not up till a short time back, and the 
question still remains in dispute. It is always hard to establish a negative, 
and say that the adder never does as it is said to do, but it is a strong 
argument for the negative conclusion that it never seems to have been 
disproved through the agency of ‘‘Brusher” Mills, who has such unique 
opportunities for its disproof. Other men in different parts of England are 
engaged in capturing reptiles in the service of these cannibal snakes at the 
Zoo, but none of them seems to devote his energies as exclusively to the 
capture of snakes as does Mills.—H. G. 


CROSS BETWEEN RED AND JAPANESE DEER. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—As this is probably one of the first of these stags which has been 
shot in this country, I send you a photograph of his head, thinking it may 
interest some of your readers who are fond of deer. He was killed on 
October 2nd by the Earl Annesley on the mountain at Castlewellan, and 
weighed, as he fell, 13st. 8lb. He was about five or six years old. The red 





deer here are crossed between the Raby Castle and Warnham Park deer, and 
being well fed in winter, become very heavy, often weighing over 28st. I 
send a head of one which weighed 26st., and also a Japanese head. The 
latter never has more than the eight points. Your readers can compare the 
crossed head with them. This hybrid showed the Japanese blood very 
distinctly indeed; he had 
just lost his summer coat, 
and was nearly the dark 
brown or mouse colour of 
the Japanese stags. Lord 
Annesley thinks that the 
venison of the cross will be 
an improvement on_ that 
of the red deer, and has 
allowed them to increase ; 
we have now twelve in 
the herd, both stags and 
hinds. Though in size 
they are more like the red 
deer, it is quite easy to 
distinguish them, from the 
large patch of white hair 
round the tail, which they 
get from Cervus Sika, and 
which they spread out like 
a fan in a most curious 
manner when disturbed and 
trotting away. I am not 
quite certain at present, 
yet I have very little doubt 
that these crossed deer 
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will prove fertile, and will breed again both with the red deer and the 
Japanese. —D. Stuart, Castlewellan. 


THE RIVER WOLF. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—The following observations made on the bank of a small stream that 
runs through Oxfordshire may prove of interest to readers of COUNTRY LIFE. 
During fourteen months the following animals were seized and dragged 
out of sight by pike: A grass snake, about 4ft. in length, a moorhen, a 
swallow and a squirrel, both of which had somehow fallen into the stream, 
a stoat, a kingfisher, and a large toad. The toad, however, was not eaten, 
as it rose to the surface a moment or two after, and was apparently unhurt. 
While spinning for perch on a rather bright day towards the end of 
September I watched a large pike. Ile was extremely thin and out of 
condition, and was swimming about very slowly in a gravelly reach about 
12yds. long. He swam quietly to the upper end of the reach to a mud-bank, 
and after rooting about in it, seized a small dark-coloured stone, of which 
there was a considerable number in the mud. He then went quietly down 
stream a little way and dropped the stone. He did this about seven times in 
about twenty minutes, v-hen catching sight of mehe darted off among the weeds. 
I have been down to the same place several times since, but have not been 
able to see the pike again.—R. Y. PAJE’, CUDDESTON, OXFORD. 


MISERERE IN NANTWICH CHURCH. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Although misereres in old churches are not uncommon, it may 
be worth while to note the bold character of this specimen, with its attendant 
quaint figures on both sides of the stall. This is one of twenty in Nantwich 
Church, Cheshire, which are said to have been brought from the abbey of 
Vale Royal. They are of very ancient workmanship, and exhibit impersona- 
tions of animals, foliage, human figures, monks, and nuns—subjects both grotes- 
que and satirical. Hoping 
the photograph may find a 
place in your paper—E, 
BROUGHTON. 





THE RULES OF GOLF. 
{To THE EpirTor.] 
Str, — In Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson’s ‘‘On_ the 
Green” notes he instances 
two cases of disputed 
honours in three-ball 
matches, and observes that 
it always needs some 
quaint influence to make 
foolishness of the wisdom 
of sages. I beg to refer 
him to Rule 1 of the 
“Rules for Three - ball 
Matches.” I very much 
question if there is a 
single player of the Royal 
and Ancient game who is 
absolute master of the 

rules of golfi—H. L. A, 

















